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In introducing his subject, Professor Share-Jones said 
that big industries in this country were being threatened 
and the minds of those who were entrusted with the 
conduct of our national affairs were becoming agitated. 
The coal question was not now a parochial matter nor yet 
a matter for an individual coalfield involved. It had be- 
come a national question and as such had taken its place 
in politics. It was found that a ton of coal could not be 
produced and sold at a price that would provide a reasonable 
return for the capital laid out and an adequate wage for 
the miner. To these both parties were justly entitled. 
The party to which Professor Share-Jones belonged 
believed that the solution lay in the ton of coal itself-—— 
in a more intensive application of seientific methods to it 
and to the valuable by-products in order to secure a greater 
return from it. 

There was an analogy between the coal problem and that 
presented by another great industry, one with which the 
future of all present was intimately bound up and with 
which they, as a profession, would rise or fall. He need 
scarcely say that he referred to agriculture, the greatest 
and most ancient of all our industries. It was a strange 
fact that whenever the term agriculture was mentioned the 
average public mind inevitably turned to the soil and its 
products. This was detrimental to their side of the subject 
and, moreover, while true of, say, Canada, was not true 
of this country and certainly not of Wales. In the pro- 
duction of wheat Canada had two insuperable advantages 
over us—a practically virgin soil and a suitable climate. 
But atrocious as our climate was for certain purposes, it 
appeared to be pre-eminently suited for domestic animal 
life. We did not experience the extremes of most other 
countries. If, for example, they took a car ride with him 
from, say, Shrewsbury along the Roman Road to Holyhead, 
it would be agreed that they would pass through a fair 
sample of country and that any deduction drawn would be 


by no means parochial. One-seventh of the land passed | 


through would be arable, the remaining six-sevenths were 
devoted to animals. Moreover, the one-seventh was not 
arable as a commercial proposition in itself—it was arable 
because it was essential to have a certain amount of arable 
cultivation to maintain an animal industry. 

That being so, they, as a profession, did not receive that 
appreciation to which they were entitled. But the public 
were gradually becoming enlightened as to their dependency 
upon the animals. In times gone by the man in the street 
never gave a thought to the source of his food supplies 
excepting in the case of bread, the large and small loaf 
being brought before him as a political question. He 
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was now beginning to discuss his milk, meat, butter, 
cheese and bacon, all of which could only be derived from 
a source with which our profession was mainly concerned. 
Public opinion was changing. He remembered a minister 
leaving a momentous meeting of the Cabinet some years 
ago and, questioned as to the business discussed, replied 
facetiously: ‘‘ Oh, Milk.” Not very long ago a well- 
known journalist claimed in an article that next to winning 
the Great War the problem of securing an adequate supply 
of pure milk that could be sold at a reasonable price was 
the greatest of the day. Even if that were somewhat 
exaggerated there was no one to-day who questioned the 
importance of milk. They had heard a great deal re- 
cently about the milk question. He would leave it and 
place next in importance to milk our meat supply. He 
had lived in an industrial area and appreciated the value of 
a meat diet to workmen engaged in occupations demanding 
a great expenditure of energy, such as mining. This was 
conceded during the War. 

The meat industry was another with which they were 
intimately concerned. But they had to safeguard them- 
selves against regarding inspection as the all-important 
matter. Inspection was but a minor part and the meat 
inspector was certainly not the only pebble on the beach, 
as he so often regarded himself. They had to consider the 
whole meat problem from the source of production of the 


meat to the actual consumer. What they found to-day 


was that the medical officer of health, veterinary surgeon 
and sanitary inspector were too often quibbling as to 
who should do this, that or the other. It was time that 
their friend the man in the street stepped in and defined 
the duties of each. The medical man prescribed meat ag a 
diet, the veterinary surgeon was concerned with the source 
of its production. Both, together with the sanitary officer, 
were concerned with its care and preservation during its 
preparation and transit to the consumer. Again, it was a 
great fallacy to assume that the meat traders were ignorant 
of their business or that they resented interference in the 
way of some supervision. At Wrexham, where he presided, 
they had devoted a good deal of time to the consideration 
of this question. They had secured the co-operation of 
the farmers’ association, the meat traderg? association 
and also representatives of the consuming public. Their 
scheme was embodied in a series of resolutions which were 
published in The Times and The Meat Trades’ Journal, 
and they had also appeared in The Veterinary Record. 
An endeavour was made to place the various officers in 
their proper places. Forty-eight important local 
authorities agreed to support the resolutions and if neces- 
sary legislation to give effect tothem. They brought in the 
medical officer of health, the veterinary practitioners and 
the sanitary officers; there were advantages and dis- 
advantages in the practitioner, while engaged in private 
practice, being engaged also in public health work. He 
was well acquainted with the arguments on both sides, 
but he felt that in large rural districts the local knowledge 
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of the man actually engaged in practice was an advantage. 
He knew the people, the district, and even the animals. 

After describing the scheme in detail, Dr. Share-Jones 
intimated that he had the pleasure of serving on a joint 
committee of the R.C.V.S. and Meat Traders’ Federation. — 
in fact it was still sitting. There was no doubt about the 
cordial relationship existing between the Meat Traders’ 
Federation and our own governing body. The meat 
traders believed in the mission of veterinary science. 
It should be emphasised, however, that there is not the 
slightest intention of attacking the food inspector with 
many years’ practical experience. He was undoubtedly a 
smart and efficient officer. But there was a very strong 
objection to, say, the young clerk who took a very short 
course of instruction, obtained a certificate, and then laid 
claim to a primary position in that industry. Both those 
types might be termed sanitary inspectors, but they 
represented, of course, two totally different officers. 

The scheme with which he had dealt added to the value 
of the general practitioner and gave him an interest in 
public health affairs. 

Then there were the other food products of an animal 
body. ‘Time would not allow him to deal with them. 

The animal population was valued at 450 million 
pounds, enough to pay almost half our debt to America. 
We lost from preventible causes approximately six million 
pounds’ worth of this producing machine in a normal year. 
Yet we imported for our own consumption much more than 
50 per cent. of our milk, beef, butter, cheese, ete. That 
question had thus ceased to be one for the farmer only 
or for the veterinary surgeon. It had become a national 
question—one in which every man, woman and child 
ought to be, interested and concerned. 

Politivians wero taking note of the matter. Two parties 
had had committees sitting to frame proposals and they had 
been embodied in reports. What was sought was a 
lasting solution and not some temporary expedient. 

Veterinary science was of the first importance in this 
question. What were they to do? There were matters 
which could be dealt with very well by individuals. There 
were others which the State alone could treat. One of the 
foremost instruments was, of course, education—every 
nation must derive benefit from a sound policy in educa- 
tion. Veterinary education was included in that. 
He considered that the backward state of veterinary 
science was due to the fact that a big conception of educa- 
tion in the science had not been taken. It would never 
become a permanent continuous thing on the lines it was 
being run. Its history in America should be a lesson to 
them. If to them that history was not a drama or tragedy, 
it would be a very good comedy. Veterinary schools, 
as most knew, were very numerous in the States. Most 
were built on the sands and whenever a squall arose down 
they went. Every school in America which was not 
attached to a university or a State college disappeared 
during the war. They had known schools to disappear in 
this country. He believed that in Australia the schools 
were in danger. That state of affairs was detrimental to 
the science. Again, their friend the man in the street 
said: ‘‘ If a science can be taught to-day and be gone 
to-morrow it is not worth teaching.’’ Under a condition 
of affairs such as he had mentioned there was a danger that 
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veterinary science, as a separate entity, might cease to exist 
and that a large proportion of it, on the one hand, might 
become absorbed in agricultural science and the remainder 
in medical science. There was a far graver danger in this 
even than in the practice of veterinary science by a few 
quacks or the mersion into their field of public health of a 
few individuals without a veterinary qualification. The 
only reliable safeguard against a calamity of that kind was 
to secure continuity (and that in perpetuity) of both educa- 
tion in and practice of the science. Perpetual endowment 
of the educational institutions was thus essential in the 
preservation of their science. In past generations this had 
not been recognised in this country. But he was proud 
to say that they in Liverpool had had this before them from 
the outset and their one objective had been the placing ot 
this branch of education on a solid foundation. Alter 
a struggle of nearly a quarter of a century he was glad to 
say that they that they now had in Liverpool the best 
endowed veterinary school in the Empire. (He was 
excepting the schools of Canada, with the endowments of 
which he was not acquainted.) The members of the staff 
had precisely the same security of tenure and status as the 
members of the staff in other divisions of learning.. He 
claimed that this was a matter of first importance to the 
science which they represented. These had not been ob- 
tained without a prolonged and arduous struggle. 

There were other matters which concerned veterinary 
science and which could only be dealt with effectively on 
national lines, that was, by the State. 

Amongst these Professor Share-Jones included a national 
scheme of live stock insurance. He gave an outline of his 
proposals in connection with this question and stated that 
a scheme of that kind, whilst of the greatest economic im- 
portance in the commercial sense as enabling the farmer 
particularly the small farmer and the meat trader or other 
holder of stock—to cover his risks, as was done in every other 
industry of importance, would, in his opinion, prove an 
instrument of the first order in the prevention of disease. 

[An address on this subject by Professor Share-Jones 
was recently published in the Veterinary Record—ED.] 

There were other important developments that would 
inevitably take place, such as the establishment of rural 
factories of different kinds. Veterinary science, represent- 
ing so largely a rural profession, would be closely inter- 
woven with the establishment of these. 

He closed his address by stating that these were questions 
which were now for the first time assuming a position of 
importance in the programme of the great political parties 

questions which threw emphasis on the national character 
and importance of their work. Whatever their political 
views, that was all to the good, for there was a great bulk 
of their population which was mainly influenced by the 


political platform. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Prestpent (Mr. J. Matthews) said that he was sure 
the members had enjoyed listening to such an interesting 
address. He himself was glad to have been present to 
hear Professor Share-Jones, for he was quite taken up with 
his insurance scheme. He had read of it previously in the 

Veterinary Record, but he was glad to have further infor- 
mation that day. He saw possibilities in it of immense 
value both to the country and to the profession. If they 
took Professor Share-Jones’ advice he considered that 
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their prospects would be much brighter. Personally, 
he looked forward to seeing a scheme developed along the 
lines suggested by the speaker. 

The President then asked the members to express their 
opinion on the matter, and he called upon Mr. Booth to 
open the discussion. 

Mr. Booru said he was interested in the question of live 
stock insurance, for he was a farmer from birth. He 
suggested that the figure representing the decrease in our 
imports was hardly a correct index of the real state of 
affairs, for it must be remembered that the population 
had increased after the war. He believed in the wisdom 
of insuring one’s animals, for if there was insurance for 
man, why should there not be for horses and cattle ? 
He himself, as a member of the National Farmers’ Union, 
could insure with that body, but their premiums were high. 
He was glad to hear Dr. Share-Jones urge the importance 
of live stock production, but if they were to produce more 
stock they must have more foed for that stock. This 
difficulty, he submitted, could be overcome by their 
importing wheat duty-free into this country, whilst putting 
a tariff on flour. Thus there would not only be more work 
for thousands in the milling trade, but the farmer would 
also have the benefit of the offal, which was such a valuable 
food for animals. He believed that protection in this 
form was certain to come and he looked forward to the 
time when the Government would see fit to benefit the 
country by such a move. 

Professor SHARE-JONES, in reply to Mr. Booth, said he 
knew of no political party which would dare to put a tax 
onfood. He doubted whether Mr. Booth would claim that 
Mr. Baldwin dare do so. The plain fact remained that 
the taxation of imports was an enormous question and it 
seemed impossible to experiment, as the taxing of one 
import reacted upon another, so that there was no estimat- 
ing the extent to which the policy would have to be carried 
once it was commenced. He claimed that the figures given 
were authoritative, for a point which Mr. Booth had 
apparently not noted was that the consumption of meat 
per head of the population, owing to the great increase in 
the cost, had been much reduced during the last few years. 
He was glad that Mr. Booth agreed in applying their science 
to the increase in production. They could contribute 
very largely, apart from their function in dealing with 
disease, towards the solution of this great problem. He, 
Professor Share-Jones, had stated some years ago in a paper 
how one of our colonies by the application of science 
had increased her export trade in wool by 334 per cent. 
in two years. This was due largely to increasing the 
quantity of wool produced per sheep and this was a direct 
way of reducing the cost of mutton to the consumer. 
He deprecated the institution of what might be called 
small parochial insurance schemes. These had been 
attempted since the days of Queen Anne. As a matter of 
practical importance each little scheme representing any 
one section of the community, such for instance as the 
meat traders or the farmers, created one more vested 
interest which would have to be removed when a national 
scheme would be brought into operation. Little schemes 


had been attempted very frequently for generations,. 


but one after another they had disappeared. 

Mr. Wynn Luoyp, continuing the discussion, said he 
was very pleased to have listened to the two politicians 
who had spoken before him that afternoon. He did 
not know, until he had listened to Mr. Booth, that he was 
so interested in politics. Dr. Share-Jones, he knew, was 
a politician, and though he had not always agreed with him 
he had gone up 60 per cent. in his estimation that day, 
for he now felt that he was not merely a politician but a 
statesman. He was glad to hear the speaker urge that 
they must take a broad view of their public usefulness and 
not think only of their own petty selves. The insurance 
of animals was a most important question, and particularly 
was this so in a district such as that in which he practised 
and where there were so many small farmers. To such 
people the loss of an animal was crippling, and even if the 
animal were to recover after a long illness they would be 
crushed by a big bill which he often felt sorry to have to 
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present. Insurance would do away with all that, and would 
therefore benefit both the farmer and the veterinary sur- 
geon. 

He noticed that Dr. Share-Jones had said nothing about 
veterinary dispensaries which were becoming popular, 
particularly in Ireland where he had some knowledge 
of them. He considered that they would be a great 
acquisition to a scheme for national insurance in districts 
where there was a great number of small holders. These 
were the people who would benefit from insurance of this 
kind. He was very grateful to Professor Share-Jones for 
his address. 

Mr. WYNNE said he wished to propose a vote of thanks 
to the speaker for his interesting address. Dr. Share-Jones 
had done more for veterinary science than any person in 
North Wales and more than most in England. He himself 
was strongly in favour of the scheme of insurance,which he 
regarded as being a grand thing for both the farmer and the 
veterinary profession. It would be an uplifting agent for 
the country practitioner and would help stock owners and 
the public generally. 

Mr. RoBerts remarked that he was afraid he could not 
resist thinking of some of the details of a scheme such as 
Dr. Share-Jones had proposed, and he asked what would 
happen if a person deliberately starved his animals. 
Would he be entitled to compensation ’. if, however, 
the scheme which Dr. Share-Jones had outlined could be 
put into operation he had no doubt that it would be in- 
valuable to the community and particularly to those, like 
himself, who were interested in the animal industry, 
both as a farmer and a veterinary practitioner. 

Dr. MONTGOMERIE said that he agreed with Dr. Share- 
Jones that it was a misfortune that the man in the street 
thought too much of agriculture in terms of crops and soils. 
He regretted that the authorities controlling agriculture 
should appear to favour crops rather than animals. But 
one must remember that the production of food for live 
stock must involve some rotation of crops. He asked how 
a scheme of national insurance would affect other associated 
institutions. The dispensary system, he thought, must 
come to back up insurance. The drawbacks, however, 
would be numerous and he would hesitate to have to 
increase the number of policemen. The ramifications of 
the scheme were a serious proposition. In his experience 
of the small holders of North Wales it was obvious that 
they could not afford to risk the loss of their capital as 
they were obliged to do at present, and he felt that such 
people would welcome the scheme. 

Professor SHARE-JONES, in his reply to the other speakers, 
expressed his gratification at the fact that the insurance 
proposals appeared to meet with general approval ; in fact, 
the bulk of the criticism had been both favourable and con- 
structive. He had no doubt in his own mind as to the 
necessity for a national schemé? He had discussed it in 
high political quarters and the principles had stood the 
test of party fire. It was right, of course, that they should 
do before any political party would embrace them. In 
reply to Mr. Roberts, he agreed that there might be cases of 
starvation amongst insured animals, but these would be 
dealt with by the ordinary processes of the law, just as were 
malingerers under the National Health Insurance Act. 
They would not in any way disturb the general principles. 
This was one question which he had had the opportunity of 
discussing with eminent politicians of cabinet rank. He 
was rather surprised to find Dr. Montgomerie anxious as 
to an increase in the number of policemen. The very 
essence of insurance implied that we should have at once an 
efficient system of notification which we had not at present. 
This was the greatest drawback in preventative medical 
science. Any dispensary established out of public funds 
would come under the general scheme, ‘There would further 
be complete equity in the granting of compensation to 
different bodies, such as the meat traders and farmers, in 
dealing with whom there was no eyuity at present. In 
making his investigations abroad he found that in one part 
of Europe the farmers were all small holders, the average 
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Tuberculosis Control and Research.* 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, CANADA. 


By E. A. Watson, Chief Pathologist, Dept. of Ac riculture, 
Canada. 


Three factors have been largely responsible during the 
last decade for focussing attention upon the tubercle 
bacillus and its many correlated problems. First, the 
recrudesence and ravages of tuberculosis as an aftermath 
of the Great War of 1914—1918; second, the campeign 
against bovine tuberculosis as waged on the North Ameri- 
can Continent by the United States and Canada, with the 
total suppression of the disease and the sources of bovine 
infection as its ultimate objective ; and, third, the possi- 
bility of successful anti-tuberculosis vaccination brought 
nearer to realisation through the work of Professors 
Calmette and Guérin and their associates. 

Since tuberculosis attacks human beings without 
regard to race, age, sex, occupation and climate ; also 
animals, especially the domesticated food-producing 
animals,— cattle, swine and poultry—it has, under modern 
conditions of civilisation, agricultural development and 
production and the increased facilities for transportation, 
become world-wide in its distribution and capable of a still 
greater and more rapid dissemination in both urban and 
rural communities and among all classes of farm live-stock. 
Notwithstanding all that has been learned and achieved 
in regard to this universal infection it still remains one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, single economic factor end 
health problem awaiting final solution and elimination. 

At the International Congress on Tuberculosis, in 1901, 
Robert Koch made his famous announcement of the non- 
transmissibility of the human infection to cattle and 
expressed the view that bovine tuberculosis was a negligible 
factor in the human disease, thereby evoking a storm of 
controversy and sowing the seed for a wide field of research. 
Since then much water has run under the bridge. Evolu- 
tionary changes have varied our conception of tuberculous 
infection and resistance and have been manifested in 
different ways through the further development of organised 
efforts at control and prophylaxis. 

At the present day there is the inclination, stronger 
than at any previous time, to look at the problem of 
tuberculosis in its entirety and, in the broadest sense, as a 
single problem in very intimate and important relationship 
to agriculture and to Public Health,—a problem of many 
parts, it is true, to subdivide and correlate, to approach 
and attack from many different angles and points of view, 
and with a consideration of cause and effect upon com- 
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(Continued from previous page.) 

number of animals owned by one man being under three. 
He was greatly impressed with the effect not only upon the 
owner but also upon the industry by the loss of one animal 
per individual owner. He concluded by saying that were 
he not of the firm conviction that his scheme would benefit 
not only veterinary science, agriculture, and the food 
producing industry, but above all the general community, 
he would not be putting it forward. 

* Paper presented to the Imperial Agricultural Research Conference, 
1927. Issued by the Organising Committee of the Conference, 10 
Whitehall Place, 8.W.1, September, 1927. 
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munity welfare, agricultural pursuits, the burden of expense 
and national economy. 

We see this interest and purpose manifested in a renewed 
and increased activity of Government agencies and the 
many committees and associations for combating tuber- 
culosis in man and in animals; also in the creation of 
organisations and unions national or international in 
their scope and character. In addition, a great stimulus 
has been given to research and to the development of new 
ideas and schemes for using and combining individual 
work and effort to the greater advantage in working out 
@ comprehensive programme of intensive study and 
thorough exploration. 

From a research viewpoint, particularly, there should 
be nothing to stand in the way of unity and co-ordination 
of purpose and of close active co-operation in programmes 
of scientific work and endeavour, aiming to uncover new 
and fundamental knowledge of the biology of tubercle 
bacilli (Mycobacterium tuberculosis hominis, bovis et 
avium) and of the host-parasite relationships, and thus to 
fortify and establish solid base lines of facts which to-day 
we must admit are far from being impregnable, but which 
are essential for successful team work and a systematic 
attack upon this problem of universal importance. 

Such are the premises, so to speak, in which the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, Canada, recognises the present 
day problem of tuberculosis and engages itself first, in the 
suppression of existing infection among farm animals 
and second, in a programme of fundamental research and 
practical experiments. The former, detection and sup- 
pression, can meet with success only through the good wiil. 
voluntary effort and «ctive co-operation of the breeders 
and owners of livestock, the dairymen and the animal 
husbandmen, and with public opinion in full support of the 
official measures adopted. It depends, mainly, upon the 
application of the tuberculin test, the slaughter of reactin:: 
animals, disinfection and sanitation of premises, safeguards 
against re-introducing infection, the honesty and good 
faith of the owners, and, of course, upon the sum of money 
available for payment of compensation and the expenses 
incurred in extending the area of work. 

The control and suppression of bovine tuberculosis in 
Canada is undertaken by the Health of Animals Branch, 
under the direction of the Veterinary Director General, 
Dr. George Hilton, and carried out under the policies, 
plans or orders known as :— 

(1) The Supervised Herd Plan, adopted in 1905. 
(2) The Municipal Tuberculosis Order, 1914. 
(3) The Accredited Herd Plan, 1919. 

(4) The Restricted Area Plan, 1922. 


Tue SUPERVISED HERD PLAN. 


The Supervised Herd Plan was originally adopted with 
the view of encouraging the demand for tuberculin tested 
cattle. Under this plan, tuberculin and the services of 
government officials are furnished free of charge. Re- 
acting animals are permanently marked, but as slaughter 
is not compulsory, and no compensation is paid, this plan 
has not proved popular. It remains available, however, 
for owners of grade herds who cannot comply with the 
entrance requirements of the Accredited Herd Plan. 

There are 1015 herds, containing a total of 12,130 cattle, 
under supervision at the present time. 
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While for many years slaughter was not compulsory, 
with the increasing demand for bovine tuberculosis control 
we have for the past few years been insisting upon the 
slaughter of all reactors under this plan, although no com- 
pensation is paid. The supervised herd agreement form 
has been altered and the owner agrees to slaughter reactors 
without compensation before his herd is dealt with. 


MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS TESTING. 


The Municipal Tuberculosis Order was the first of the 
tuberculosis policies in Canada providing for slaughter 
and compensation in respect to reacting animals. It 
requires the compulsory testing of all herds furnishing 
milk or cream for sale in the municipality concerned, or, 
in the case of untested herds, the proper pasteurisation 
of the milk and cream. It is a valuable measure from a 
public health standpoint, and, though it has not directly 
contributed very much towards the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis, it proved to be an educational factor arousing 
public opinion and a demand for healthy, tuberculosis-free 
cattle, and paved the way to the Accredited Herd Plan. 
Thirty municipalities, containing 61,892 cattle, are now 
taking advantage of this Order. 


THe ACCREDITED HERD PLAN. 


The Accredited Herd Plan was the first really successful 
measure for eradicating bovine tuberculosis from a herd 


and maintaining it free from infection. Compensation is 


paid for the tuberculin-reacting animals which are 
slaughtered under Government inspection. The whole 


herd must pass two clean annual or three semi-annual 
tests, that is, without the presence of a single reactor, 
before a certificate of accreditation can be issued. Additions 
to the herd are permitted only after a satisfactory tuber- 
culin test, a sixty-day period, of quarantine and retest, 
After accreditation the herd is subjected to an annual test. 
If and when a reactor is discovered, the certificate is 
cancelled, and the process of accreditation repeated if 
there is no reason to believe that the owner is negligent 
or failing to carry out his obligations. 

lt happens, according to our Statisties, that in about 
7 per cent. of our fully accredited herds infection is re- 
introduced. Upon of these occasional 
“ breaks,” as they are called, it has nearly always been 
possible to trace back to direct or indirect contact with 
infected or untested animals or with their products. A 
common source of re-infection is the feeding of unpas- 
teurised milk and skim milk. Moving animals in and out 
of the accredited herd premises for breeding purposes, 
and contact with untested animals upon neighbouring 
pastures is another means of re-infection, all of which can 


investigation 


he avoided if the owner carries out his part of the contract. 
The fact that 93 per cent. of all herds which have become 
accredited have been subsequently maintained free from 
infection is conclusive evidence that this plan is a practical 
means of eradicating the disease from a herd. Cattle 
from accredited herds are enhanced in value and there is a 
growing demand for them. 

The number of fully accredited herds in Canada at the 
present time is approximately 2,850, averaging thirty 
animals per herd, making a total of 85,500 fully accredited 
cattle. 
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Under this plan since its inception, nearly 320,000 
cattle have been tuberculin tested and more than 40,000 
reactors slaughtered at a compensation cost of $3,046,833.87 


ThE RESTRICTED AREA PLAN. 


On the grounds of economy and efficiency from an 
eradication viewpoint it is desirable to work from central 
points and to clean up whole districts rather than scattered 
individual herds, gradually extending the area and thereby 
reducing to a minimum the danger of reinfection of herds 
once freed from infection. To give effect to this policy 
the Restricted Area Plan came to be adopted, under which 
all cattle within a specified area (townships or counties) 
are subjected to the tuberculin test and the reacting 
animals slaughtered and compensated for as under the 
Accredited Herd Plan. The first test of the whole area 
** drive ” 


is Carried out as a and completed in the shortest 


time possible. This is mainly for the purpose of locating 
the contaminated herds and the chief sources of infeetion. 
Attention is then concentrated upon the diseased herds 
which are tested and retested until cleared from infection, 
and followed up by a retest throughout the whole area. 

The movement of cattle in and out of the restricted 
area, is, of course, governed by special regulations and 
licenses. 

There are now six areas in Canada in which tuberculosis 
eradication is practised under this plan and making very 
satisfactory progress. The total area covers approxi- 
mately 11,909 square miles and contains approximately 
320,000 cattle. 
containing over 52,000 eattle has been reduced from 


The percentage of infection in one area 
7.95 
per cent. to 0.8 per cent. in a two years’ period ; and in 
another area with 23,000 cattle, from 6 per cent. to 0.3 per 
cent. Similar results are forthcoming in the other areas. 

Particular attention is given to cleansing and disinfecting 
premises. ‘This, very often, is a difficult phase of the work. 
Premises on which reactors are found are quarantined 
and compensation for the animals slaughtered is withheld 
until the premises have been cleaned up and disinfected, 


and recommended for release by the Inspecting Officer. 


TTUBERCULIN AND THE APPLICATION OF THE TEST. 

The whole of the tuberculin used in government testing 
is prepared and standardised in owe own laboratories, and, 
before issue, is tested for potency upon experimental 
The 


required output of tuberculin has increased from year to 


cattle maintained for tuberculosis research work. 
year and for the past twelve months has been approximate- 
ly one and a quarter million test-doses, or over one hundred 
thousand per month. In aceredited herd and restricted- 
area work, a combined test is applied, usually the intra- 
dermal and the ophthalmic. Two readings of the intra- 
dermal reactions are taken, usually the 72nd and 96th 
hour, and sometimes the 120th hour, or in suspicious 
cases, even as late as the 144th hour. 

The foregoing is but an outline and summary of the work 
actually accomplished and in progress, in eradicating 
bovine tuberculosis. It has been demonstrated beyond 
doubt that individual herds can be freed and kept free 
from tuberculosis, and that in large areas infection can 
be kept down to less than one half of one per cent. The 


cost is high but the results obtained justify the time, the 
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CATTLE TESTING FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 


Statistical Summary : 











I. No. of Reactors. Cattle Com- 
For ONE YEAR, ending March 31st, 1927. Cattle pensation 
Tested. No. Percentage. Slaughtered. Paid. 
$ 
Supervised Herd Plan... 12,130 532 4-4 — 
Municipal Tuberculosis Order wy nie eed 61,892 1,483 2-4 1,478 50,226-19 
Accredited Herd Plan ev _ _ ... 162,472 6,899 4-3 6,842 305,211-83 
Restricted Area Plan ... ve e iss .» 130,651 3,094 2-5 3,367 119,802-08 
367,145 12,008 327 . 11,687  —475,240-10 
II. 
From inception of Plan to August 15th, 1927. 
Supervised Herd Plan (1921-1927) ions dati 14,574 1,084 7-4 -- 
Municipal Tuberculosis Order (1915—1927) wks 193,414 22,612 11-7 — 951,892-04 
Accredited Herd Plan (1919-1927) one ... 319,939 44,009 13-8 3,046,883-87 
Restricted Area Plan (1923-1927) ... ~ ... $23,626 15,493 4-8 ~- 526,231-13 
851,553 83,198 9-8 4,525,007-04 
LIL. 
Number of herds now fully accredited 2,849 
Number of herds in process of accreditation 2,587 
Number of applications for accreditation waiting 342 
Total aes _ ra 5,778 


effort and the expense. There have been difficulties, 
many of them; suspicion, opposition, failure to take the 
necessary precautions, evasion of regulations and restric- 
tions, etc. ete., but all of this has steadily given way to 
greater confidence and co-operation, and there is a rapidly 
growing demand for assistance under one or another of the 
existing policies. 

Canada is fortunate in that the incidence of bovine 
tuberculosis is low as compared with most countries and, 
consequently, the number of reactors going to slaughter 
has never seriously interfered with cattle breeding and the 
dairy industry. In fact the latter is encouraged indirectly, 
as the consumption of milk becomes greater when the fear 
of tuberculous contamination is removed. 

We do not know how far our present policies will take 
us towards the complete eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 
We do know that we are reducing infection fairly rapidly, 
destroying it at its sources. The experience gained has 
been of great value and we feel that we are fully justified 
in saying that the results so far obtained are highly satis- 
factory and encouraging, and that even better progress 
may be expected in the next few years, especially under the 
Restricted Area Plan. 


‘TUBERCULOSIS RESEARCH. 


The Pathological Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture has been engaged in tuberculosis research for a 
number of years, and as the accredited herd and restricted 
area work increased and new problems arose, has extended 
its programme very considerably. This has been done 
with the dual purpose of compiling data worked out in 
the laboratory and in the field and needed for the most 
efficient application of our present methods of tuberculosis 
eradication, and of studying other possible means of attack 
which may develop as a result of newer and deeper know- 
ledge of infection, resistance and immunity. 

It would seem best at this time and place, not to attempt 
to do more than to indicate the trend of our work ; this 
may be seen from the list of researches now in progress, 





as given below, and a few observations relating to the more 
important phases of them. 

|. The tubercle bacillus : biological studies of different 
strains of all known types and intermediary types ; 
infectivity, virulence, attenuation, etc. 
Tuberculin : chemical nature, purification, separable 
fractions and active principle, toxicity, standardisa- 
tion, hypersensitiveness, reactions and cross re- 


te 


actions. 
3. Susceptibility of animals of different species from 
that of the natural or original host. 
Re-infection and mixed infection. 
Avian tuberculosis and the transmission of avian 
infection to different species of mammals. 

6. Resistance: natural and acquired; vaccination. 

7. Immune carriers of virulent tubercle bacilli. 

8. Tuberculous lesions of the skin and muscles, and 
of the acid-fast bacilli found in such lesions. 

9. Serological studies : the development and production 
of antibodies in the serum of horses, mules and other 
animals resulting from the injection of tuberculous 
antigens ; complement-fixation, agglutination and 
flocculation tests. 

10. Methods: the typing and differentiation of tubercle 
bacilli ; serological methods for the standardisation 
of tuberculin; preparation of synthetic culture 
media for the growth requirements of tubercle 
bacilli and the production of tuberculin ; artificial 
attenuation of tubercle bacilli; restoration of 
attenuated tubercle bacilli by serial animal passage. 

The question of antituberculosis vaccination, revived 

and encouraged by the published work of Calmette and 
Guérin on their B.C.-G. Vaccine, has been included, since 
three to four years, in our studies on infection and resistance. 
For two and a half years, we have propagated B.C.-G. 
cultures, from one courteously supplied by the Pasteur 
Institute, and have been conducting an investigation of the 
efficacy of the methods proposed and the validity of the 
claims made. This work is still in progress and, at the 


> 


or 
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same time, we are making a comparative study of the 
susceptibility and resistance of calves and young cattle 
under varying Conditions of exposure to natural infection, 
also of calves subjected to artificial infection with strains of 
tubercle bacilli varying from a high to a low degree of 
virulence. 

An interim report on these experiments is now in the 
press and about to appear in the Annual Report of the 
1927. 


the results of infection and immunity experiments, we are 


Vetcrinary Director General, 1926 In interpreting 


ever mindful of the fact that natural bovine infection does 
not necessarily run to progressive and fatal disease, that 
it may be arrested without artificial aid or interference 
at a very early stage, even before exciting any demonstrable 
lesions of tuberculosis, and may remain dormant or in- 
active for several years and perhaps for the duration of life. 

As regards the efficacy of B.C.-G. vaccination, we do 
not hasten to conclusions. In different groups of calves 
vaccinated within a few days of birth and in exact accord- 
ance with the conditions specified by Calmette and Guérin, 
we are experiencing varied results, some apparently 
favourable, others decidedly unfavourable. 

In one group, both the vaccinated and the unvaccinated 
appeared to be equally immune, and in another, in a 
different environment, equally susceptible. 

No great difference has been noted in the reactions in 
calves infected with the vaccine culture B.C.-G. and calves 
infected with a virus culture in a similar manner and dosage. 
Some of the B.C.-G. vaccinated calves have been proven, by 
test-inoculation of laboratory animals, to be carriers of 
pathogenic tubercle bacilli, no less virulent than those 
from unvaccinated cattle infected cither naturally or 
artificially. Admitting for argument that B.C.-G. vaccina- 
tion increases resistance to tuberculosis, it does not prevent 
the vaccinated animal from taking in virulent tubercle 
bacilli, nor can it be shown to destroy such bacilli within 
the animal body, and in which they may possibly multiply. 
An animal that is a carrier is probably also an eliminator, 
We have 


been unable to confirm the claims made that B.C.-G. is 


and cannot be disregarded as a potential danger. 


entirely avirulent and absolutely harmless for ell species 
of animals. While it appears so for the great majority of 
animals inoculated with it, we have had to record several 
instances of slowly progressive, but fatal, tuberculosis in 
guinea pigs as a result of inoculation, while subsequent 
passages from guinea pig to guinea pig have constantly 
resulted in generalised tuberculosis. 
from calf to calf, in one series after the third passage, 
resulted in the organism becoming virulent for guinea pigs. 

Calves from birth up to two years of age have furnished 
the data and observations mentioned. Other calves ia 
each group of experiments will be killed at three, four and 
five years of age or later. Further data may then be 
available from which it may be possible to arrive at more 


Moreover, pussage 


definite conclusions. 

Conclusions favourable to the results of vaccination 
have already been drawn by investigators working in 
Europe, based upon results obtained in vaccinated cattle 
up to two and three years of age. 
little or no mention is made of control experiments, that 
is to say, of non-vaccinated cattle of the same ages and 
raised alongside the vaccinated and under the same con- 
In one important report, it is stated 


In the published reports, 


ditions of exposure. 
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that during a five-year period, a certain mumber of cows 
arrived at the abattoir and were found tuberculous, while 
vaccinated and re-vaccinated calves and young cattle 
born and raised on the same premises, ranging from one 
to about three years of age, and nearly all of the male sex, 
were found at the abattoir examination apparently free 
from tuberculosis, from which it is concluded that vaccina- 
tion was entirely successful. Many young animals bred 
and raised in a tuberculous environment do not show any 
Clinically demonstrable evidence of tuberculosis when 
killed at Abattoir 


statistics (in Canada) show a gradual and steady rise in the 


ages up to two and three years. 


percentage of cases of detectable lesions running more or 
less parallel with increasing age. Immunity is but a 
relative term and may be broken or lost when an animal is 
subjected to undue strain, exposure or exceptional con- 
ditions tending to lower vitality and resistance, or when 
infection and re-infection is too virulent, too frequent 
or too massive. 

Remembering the insidious nature of tuberculous 
infection, its irregular course and development and its 
capability of lying dormant within an animal for very long 
periods, even for years, also the varying degree of resistance 
and adaptability of the animal harbouring it, it would seem 
imperative, in connection with vaccination trials, to wait 
for the results obtained in animals which have reached a 
mature age, and especially in cows which for several years 
have been under the strain of breeding and intensive milk 
production. 

It cannot be said with any degree of certainty what 
will be the course or sequence of events as a result of the 
introduction of living tubercle bacilli into a bovine animal. 
No clear or convincing answer can yet be given to the 
question as to why one animal is susceptible, and another 
of the same species resistant to tubercle bacillus infection. 
To quote Theobald Smith: ‘‘ There are two variable, 
adaptable organisms concerned: the animal body and the 
tubercle bacillus, each of which may act within an entire 
gamut of states, thus yielding a large number of possible 
results.” 

In the study, control and prevention of animal tuber- 
culosis, we cannot go far without meeting with now 
questions and problems for which hypothetical explana- 
tions do not afford a satisfactory answer or solution. In 
Canada, we are attempting to breed and raise cattlo 
entirely free from tuberculosis by striking at the principel 
sources of infection: the tuberculous cattle themsclves. 
If we succeed in eliminating the latter, will successive 
generations of cattle become more susceptible’ to infection 
if re-introduced, or to infection from sources which to-day 
may be considered of little significance, but to-morrow 
of serious import ? 

The relatively high degree of resistance in one herd 
of cattle as compared, with the great susceptibility in 
another, and in each of which the environment, general 
conditions and the number of animals are approximately 
the same, is of great significance. In the one herd, there 
may be a very high percentage of cases of ceneralised 
tuberculosis, and in the other, few or not even one case of 
advanced or progressive discase, but only small isolated 
lesions in a healing or inactive stage. Of all the cattle 
reacting to the tuberculin test and slau htered under our 
Government inspection, an average of approximately six 
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to seven per cent. show no visible evidence of tuberculosis 
at post-mortem examination. In some herds and in certain 
districts, the percentage of these so-called ‘ no-lesion”’ 
reactors may run as high as twenty-five, in others, as low 
as one to two. We have been able to show, however, by 
guinea pig inoculation tests, that such cattle are not 
infrequently carriers of virulent tubercle bacilli. 

In some tuberculin reacting cattle, the only evidence of 
tuberculosis is the presence of lesions under the skin or 
in the superficial muscles. These have the characteristic 
appearance of tubercles in which acid-fast bacilli can 
usually be found by microscopic examination; but all 
attempts so far made to infect laboratory animals or 
even cattle by inoculating material obtained from such 
lesions, have failed, as have innumerable attempts to 
isolate and grow the organism upon artificial culture 
media. It has, therefore, not been possible to type the 
organism or definitely to state whether it is a true tubercle 
bacillus. 

While tuberculosis of cattle is being measurably reduced 
in North America, tuberculosis of swine and of poultry 
is found to be increasing and in many districts to an 
alarming extent. There are good grounds for believing 
that the relationship between the tubercle bacilli of 
human, bovine and avian types and their respective hosts is 
not a fixed one and is subject to change and variation 
under certain conditions,—which we are not yet able to 
define—of environment, exposure to infection and re- 
infection, natural and acquired resistance of successive 


" passages through hosts of a species other than that of the 


original host, etc. 

We now know that tuberculosis of swine is caused by 
infection from avian as well as from bovine sources. 
Human tuberculosis is caused by infection from human and 
from bovine sources ; but human infection with the avian 
type of bacillus is also occasionally recorded. Tuber- 
culosis of horses, dogs, cats, sheep, foxes and other animals 
may be caused by bacilli which in some cases do and in 
others do not fit in with the human, bovine and avian types 
and have to be placed as mixed or as intermediary types. 
We have isolated avian and intermediary types of tubercle 
bacilli from naturally infected cattle and are obtaining 
evidence, direct or indirect, that contact with avian and 
human sources of infection is a factor not to be disregarded 
in bovine tuberculosis eradication. 

Evidence is accumulating to show that in order suc- 
cessfully to control tuberculosis in cattle, it will be 
necessary to deal effectively with sources of infection 
other than the bovine, and to control tuberculosis in 
swine and in poultry. 

A better understanding of those factors, the constant 
and the varying, which fix, alter or modify the course 
and evolution of tuberculous infection and resistance, 
can only come through continuous research and the 
experimental method of study. The longer our experi- 
ence and the closer our observation, the more are we 
compelled to change or re-adjust previously held views and 
conceptions of tuberculous infection, of virulence and 
adaptation, host susceptibility and resistance, and of the 
possible transmissibility and variable relationship between 
all types and strains of tubercle bacilli, including para- 
tubercle bacilli, and all species of animals, including man. 
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LAW—WRITTEN AND UN- 
WRITTEN. 


The members of the Royal Counties Division of the 
N.V.M.A., at their meeting on the 27th April, dis- 
cussed the subject of “ The Veterinary Surgeon from 
the Legal Aspect,” following a paper read at a previous 
meeting of the Division, by Major A. C. Duncan, a 
member both of the legal and of our own profession. 

The subject cannot be said to be new or original, but 
as it vitally affects the practising veterinary surgeon 
especially, it is very right that attention should be 
drawn periodically to the points raised. The interest 
displayed in the discussion, in which nearly every 
member present took part, chiefly centred on the legal 
responsibility of the veterinary surgeon, and the pit- 
falls which lie in the path of the unwary. Such dis- 
cussion can hardly fail to serve as a warning to the 
unsuspecting and may be of considerable help to those 
who have already realised their difficulties. 

There is another aspect of the question which was 
mentioned in the paper and also discussed by Mr. 
Bullock in his opening remarks, namely, the responsi- 
bilities of the veterinary surgeon to his fellows, or, 
professional conduct. The utility of directing the 
attention of our younger members, especially, to those 


| laws, written and unwritten, which govern the con- 


duct of the veterinary surgeon throughout his pro- 
fessional career, cannot be doubted. I+ is hardly 


_ too much to say that it is very largely through the 





observance or neglect of these rules of conduct that 
the world at large will judge us, and where a high 
ethical standard is aimed at, there will be fewer com- 
plaints of the veterinary surgeon being treated as a 
social pariah. Our registration committee, moreover, 
should have fewer of those cases to deal with which 
make such depressing reading for the majority of our 
members and which appear in many cases to be so 
unnecessary. 

Two outstanding lessons were pointed by speakers 
as the outcome of the discussion. 

First, the need for every practising veterinary 
surgeon to join the National Veterinary Benevolent 
and Mutual Defence Society. Even the most careful 
and conscientious practitioner is liable to have an 
action brought against him by some disgruntled client, 
and the defence of such an action will be costly and 
harrassing, even when the action fails. The mutual 
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defence and support which can be afforded by such a 
Society form a variety of insurance which we can ill 
afford to neglect. Second, the desirability of every 
member of our profession becoming a member of the 
National V.M.A. The membership of an united body 
will, by means of papers and discussions, clear up 
difficulties and fill up the blanks in our knowledge left, 
of necessity, in our student days, and by common 
intercourse we must find enmity and suspicion of our 
fellows disappear. We will discover that the neigh- 
bour and rival whom we seldom met, except in opposi- 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Ascites (?) in Kitten. 
By Hamitron Kirk, M.R.C.V.S. 


A black and white, male, short-hair kitten, twelve weeks 
old, was brought for examination on account of what the 
owner described as a “ pot-bellied ’’ condition. Its 
abdomen was enormously distended and the diagnosis 
was ascites. By paracentesis, with a fine trochar and 
canula, I drew off 14 ozs. of very viscid greenish fluid in 
which small flocculi could be observed in suspension. 





tion, is really not a bad fellow when we get to know 
him. 


An ounce and a half to 2 ozs. were left in the abdomen 
in order to avoid causing collapse of the kitten, but upon 





If these lessons are the result of discussions held by 
the Divisions of the ‘‘ National,’ these Divisions must 
be assisting in a real advance in the position of members 
of our profession, and so justifying their existence. 


“VIS UNITA FORTIOR.” 


William Harvey. 

We have the authority of Willis, his biographer, 
for saying that in their choice of the motto quoted 
above the R.C.V.S. were preceded by William Harvey, 
the tercentenary of whose formal publication, in 1628, 
of his discovery of the circulation of the blood in the 
book De Motu Cordis, which gives modern medicine 
its starting point, has been honoured during the past 
week by an international celebration in London. 

It was Harvey who triumphantly attacked and 
overthrew an authority which had dominated the 
practice of medicine from the second century, and his 
demonstration that the blood circulates in one stream 





withdrawal of the canula, fluid continued to trickle out ‘iad 


in spite of the oblique method adopted of inserting the 
instrument. 

The cat was in every other way apparently normal, as 
it was bright, alert, and feeding well. Pot. iodide and pot. 
nit. were prescribed and the kitten was removed to its 
home. The owner was going to Paris two days later 
and had decided to take the kitten and consult a French 
veterinary surgeon should the need arise. However, 
the plan miscarried and the cat came back for destruction. 
I did not destroy it immediately as I thought observation 
was worth while. After two further days, slightly more 
fluid had collected in the abdomen and an abscess was 
noticed forming on the left shoulder. This was opened 
and still the animal showed no other sign of ill-health. 
Destruction was eventually carried out and a post-mortem 
made. Around the seat of the abscess a quantity of 
gelatinous, green-coloured, exudate was discovered, which 
had the same appearance as that found in the abdominal 
cavity. The liver was covered with a film of fibrin which 
attached this organ to all contiguous tissues. The stomach 
was hidden beneath coils of intestine, all of which were 
fastened together into one mass by a fibrinous covering. 





Nothing was found, however, to lead me to any conclusion 
as to the primary cause of the condition. 

I forwarded a sample of the ascitic fluid to Dr. Tom 
| Hare for examination, and have his authority for publish- z 
ing his report, which runs as follows : 


propelled by the heart stands alone in importance as a 
contribution to the knowledge of the working of the 
living body. 

The debt owed by veterinary science to the maker | 


of that epoch-making discovery is in no sense less 


than that of which acknowledgment is being made — 


‘** The sample of ascitic fluid"was very viscid and con- 
tained a considerable quantity of mucin. It was of 
a pale greenish tinge, with a sp. gr. of 1030. It was 


to-day by our confréres in human medicine. More- 
over, it is perhaps of special significance and interest 
to us that in compelling a return to the experimental | 
method in the pursuit of scientific truth, Harvey found 
occasion to use dogs, pigs, snakes, frogs, fishes, oysters, | 
and lobsters, and even slugs and insects. 
Disciples of human and of comparative medicine | 
are at one in commemorating the announcement of the | 
greatest discovery in the history of their science. | 


alkaline to litmus. There was an enormous pro- 
portion of albumen present, the test sample becoming 
solid on the addition of heat and acid. No bile was 
detected. There was a slight but very thick glairy 
white deposit after centrifugalisation, which contained 
|  erystals resembling those of uric acid, a few poly- 
morphs, a number of fat-laden cells, and a few squamous 
epithelial cells. The appearances would suggest that 
the fluid had been held up within a cavity for some period 
and it would be consistent with the diagnosis of cystic 
| formation, such as a large ovarian cyst. Though very 
|  viseid ascitic fluid has been reported in a few cases 
| in man, yet it would appear to be infrequent.” 
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Lonpon Gazerre—War OrricE—Reoautar Army. | As the kitten was a male, ovarian cysts were, of course, Ka 
May 11th.—Captain M. Farrelly is placed on the h.p. list | out of the question. When the animal had been destroyed iS 
on account of ill-health (May 12th). | I took the whole of the near fore limb, the liver, and some }. 
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other abdominal contents up to the College, and eventually 
received the following report from Dr. Hare :— 

** Dissection of the fore-limb of the kitten revealed 
the presence of an abscess cavity containing dark 
necrotic material between the two inner phalanges 
at the level of the first interphalangeal joint. The 
abscess cavity connected with the exterior through 
the skin over the pad. From the foot, sepsis had 
spread up the limb leading to multiple small purulent 
foci along the course of the lymphatics. All of the 
abdominal contents were covered with a thick fibrinous 
deposit which had a rather gelatinous consistency. 
The macroscopic appearance, together with your 
post-mortem findings, suggested that the kitten died of 
an acute septicemia with acute peritonitis secondary 
to the abscess of the left foot. In all probability the 
foot lesion was due to injury, such as the penetration 
of a piece of glass or thorn.” 
| have recorded this case somewhat in detail because the 

etiology of most cases of ascites is usually something of a 
inystery, and it is somewhat surprising to be told that some 
slight injury to the foot could cause such widespread dis- 
turbance. Certainly any lesion of the foot quite escaped 
my own notice, nor was the kitten lame. In addition, 
it is I think quite unusual to find 14 ozs. of ascitic fluid 
in so small an animal without it having occasioned any 
discernible symptom, other than distension. 


Inversion of the Caecum in the Horse. 
A FreLtp ror ENQUIRY. 


( Contributed.) 

Among the many bowel complaints arising from altera- 
tions in the size, shape, and position, found in horses, 
those affecting the cxcum are very interesting, baffling, 
and difficult to account for and treat. How can a com- 
plete inversion of the cecum be accounted for? Why 
should it invert ? How long would it be from the time 
of starting until the inversion was fully completed ? Can 
a horse live and work with a partially-inverted cxecum ? 
Would it necessarily die with a completely-inverted 
cecum ? If so, how soon? On post-mortem what altera- 
tions or lesions have been observed in inversion gf the 
cecum ? 

Many interesting cases occur where horses have been 
known to be ill with abdominal pain for days, weeks, and 
months—off and on, which finally remained alive and 
became workable, without any real diagnosis having been 
arrived at. What was really the matter with them ? 
Has any one made a post-mortem on an animal of this 
history, which has died from other reasons some time 
after, and found any explanation of the earlier illness ? 

Several cases have been met with of profuse diarrhees 
in horses which could not be checked, all of which have 
died, and in three cases the post-mortem has disclosed a 
fully-inverted cwcum. In these three horses the illness 
started as a simple illness of abdominal pain, not acute, 
with apparent recovery and relapse alternating; the 
diarrhea starting some 8 to 12 hours after the first onset 


of pain, becoming continuous and lasting from 18 to 29 


days before death took place. 
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Other cases have been met with which finally recovered 
and went to work, which could in no way be distinguished 
from the three cases mentioned above which died. Such 
horses become bad doers with tucked up abdomens, and 
are always passing faces of a more or less mushy character. 
Had they a partially-or wholly-inverted cecum, and had 
their bowels been able to accommodate themselves to 
the altered relations ? 

The history of a recent case is as follows :—-The horse 
was town stabled and dry fed. On the 5th April last it 
was lent to a farmer and left the town that night about 
6 pm. It was returned on the night of the 9th-l0th 
April, and was scen about 7 a.m. 10th April. It had 
profuse diarrhea and had marks on all the legs of bruising, 
indicating that it had been knocking itself about for a 
considerable time, as if in colic. Probably it had been 
turned out to grass at nights which were cold and frosty. 
It may have been bogged and may have had to be hauled 
out and raised to its feet. When examined, the eyes 
were bright and clear, the breath and pulse normal, tem- 
perature up about two degrees, and there was profuse 
diarrhoea ; preferred lying and lay quite still; abdomen 
tucked up. Horse found dead in the box on the 2nd 
May, having been ill for 22 days. The post-mortem showed 
all organs healthy except the cecum, which was totally 
inverted into the double colon. 

It would be interesting to have the experiences of others 
who may have met with similar cases, as there appears 
to be a wide field for clinical investigation. 


The Toxicity of Carbon Tetrachlioride to Sheep. 
By Cuas. J. Cattow, M.R.C.V.S. 


I was called, on the 8th of April last, to examine a flock 
of 97 ewes with lambs at foot (a month old), which had 
been dosed with carbon tetrachloride for liver rot the 
day before. They were fasted overnight and dosed on 
Saturday, the 7th, at 10 a.m. They were kept in two 
hours after and then turned out to pasture. By 6 p.m. 
of the same day four ewes died, and on the morning of 
Sunday, the 8th of April, 12> more succumbed. On 
Monday there were four further deaths. On _ the 
12th of April three more died, making a total of 23 deaths 
up to date (12th April). 

On Monday, 9th April, [ made a post-mortem examina- 
tion of two carcases, which showed the following lesions:— 
Petechial spots in the abomasum, omentum, large and 
small bowels. Liver and spleen decomposed. 

I may add that the ewes had been fed before dosage on 
crushed oats, dried grains and beans; but after being 
dosed they were turned out to pasture, and dry-feeding 
withheld. 








2QUINE POPULATION OF PARIS. 


Though the sight of a cab-horse is now sufficiently rare 
to attract attention, it appears form the octroi statistics 
that the equine population of Paris is by no means insigni- 
ficant. The octroi duties collected last year on forage 
brought into the city reached about £210,000. The total 
revenue was, in round figures, £4,100,000, or about £8,000 
more than in 1926.—- Daily Mail. 
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ABSTRACTS. 


[On the Epidemiology and Clinical Symptoms of a B. suipes- 
tifer Disease in Man. Scunirrer (1927). Miéinch. 
Med. Woch. J. 74, No. 24, pp. LOLL-1L013. Abst. B. 7. W. 
(1928), Vol. XXXXIV, No. 15, p. 251.] 


Many persons became ill after cating ice cream; they 


showed symptoms of  gastro-intestinal inflammation. 
From the ice cream in question, and from the stools, urine 
and blood of the affected people, B. suipestifer was isolated. 
One hundred and three (103) individuals were attacked, 
of whom 89 had caten ice cream and the remainder had 
been in contact. 

The maker of the ice cream was a woman who had 
previously been employed in pig feeding, but there is no 


proof available that she was a carrier. 


[Quick and Sure Caponisation of Young Cocks. Jacon, lv. 
(1927). Tierarztl. Rdsch., J. 33, No. 24, pp. 437-439. 
Abst. B.7'.W., 1928, Vol. XXXXIV, No. 13, p. 231.] 
Preparation consists in withholding of hard food for 

36 hours and of soft for 24-30 hours; plenty of water 

should be allowed. The bird is laid on a table, the upper 

part of the wing being tied to the leg with a portion of 

To the free end of this a weight is attached and 

The feathers on the 


string. 
allowed to hang over the table edge. 
belly are moistened and separated, but not pulled out or 
cut. In the region of the last two ribs the skin is made 
taut and an incision made going through skin and muscle 
at one cut. The 
peritoneum is torn through with a needle, making the 
yellowish, bean-sized testicles visible. With a pair of 
forceps, flattened at the front, the testicles are grasped 


A speculum is placed in the opening. 


and drawn out. The speculum is removed, allowing the 


close. Suturing is superfluous. Repeat on 


The mortality by this method is very small. 


wound to 
other side. 


[Horsekeeping (“ Horse or Motor’). Special No. of Der 
Hufschmied (The Farrier), Jg. 45, No. LL. 
of the question by various bodies.] 


Discussion 


One opinion is that both horse and motor has cach its 
problem to solve, without the one being able to replace 
the other. In large towns the heavy horse is on the 
increase, and for farming it is indispensable. A con- 
siderable number of motor ploughs stand idle, being 
unprofitable, and it is extremely doubtful that a motor 
plough will be made in the near future to work as cheaply 
as the horse. 

The motor in passenger traffic has become stabilised, 
whilst in agriculture, industry and in transport and 
Both will 
increase in the future, but the one should supplement 
and not crowd out the other. 

In the State of Saxony in 1926, the number of horses 


military work the horse again has first place. 


(not including military) was about 4,000 more than in 


1913. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Royal Counties’ Division. 
“THe VETERINARY SURGEON FROM THE LEGAL AspxEc’r.”’ 


ADJOURNED DISCUSSION AT OXFORD, OF MAJOR A. C. 
DUNCAN’S PAPER. 


It will be remembered that so great was the degree ot 
interest manifested in the subject dealt with by Major A. C. 
the 
Counties Division in 


Duncan, at November, 1927, meeting of the Royal 


London, ** The Veterinary Surgeon 
that following upon Mr. Fred 
Bullock’s address as the further 


the subject was deferred to the next 


from the Legal Aspect,” 
opener of discussion, 
consideration of 
meeting of the Division. This took place at the Clarendon 
Hotel, Oxford, on Friday, April 27th, 1928, 
animated discussion upon the paper (which, it may be 


when an 


stated for purposes of reference, was published in the 
Veterinary Record of 24th December, 1927) showed that 
the members had made good use of the time afforded them 
for its study. 

The President, Capt. W. L. Little, occupied the Chair, 
and there were also present Messrs. J. R. Baxter, H. Bell, 
J. Bell, W. J. Carless, F. G. Chamberlain, J. C. Coleman, 
Capt. H. B. Collet, Major A. C. Duncan, Major J. J. Dunlop, 
Messrs. C. Elphicke, A. V. Franklin, E. J. Heather, J. R. 
Hewer, Major H. C. Jagger, Major H. Kirk, Major H. G. 
Lepper, Mr. G. P. Male, Major F. J. Taylor, Colonel G. K, 
Walker, Messrs. E. Wilkinson, F. W. Willett and R. A. 
Willett. 

Visitors. 
Messervy. 

At the outset the PRESIDENT said : 
broke up rather abruptly on the occasion of our last meeting 


Messrs. F. Bullock, B. G. Catmur, and A. 


Unfortunately we 


and dispersed without passing a vote of thanks to those 
who opened up subjects for discussion, and especially to 
Mr. Male for his interesting cattle cases. 1 hope that the 
gentlemen concerned will accept this expression of our 
indebtedness to them, belated though it is. 

Another matter to which | should refer this afternoon, 
is that we will all have noticed with gratification that one 
of our members, Major Henry Lepper, J.P., M.R.C.V.8., 
of Aylesbury, has been selected by the Lord Lieutenant as 
Deputy Lieutenant for Buckinghamshire. (Applausc.) 
That is a great honour and one which we all share. As 
Major Lepper is one of our oldest members, 1 am sure we 
offer him our heartiest congratulations. (Loud applause.) 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Division, having 
been published in the Record, were taken as read and were 
confirmed. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


(1) Apologies for absence from Mr. W. A. Austin, Capt. A. 
Barr, Major R. Catmur (Hon. Secretary), Capt. J. A. Craft, 
Major G. W. Dunkin, Principal F. T. G. Hobday, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, Major-General Sir John Moore, Major G. B. C. 
Rees-Mogg, Mr. H. L. Roberts, Mr. E. P. Thorne, Lt.- 
Col. P. J. Simpson, and Professor G. H. Wooldridge. 

(2) From the Editorial Representative of the N.V.M.A., 
on behalf of the Editorial Committee of that body, re- 
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questing members of the Division to forward contributions 
for inclusion in the Clinical Section of the Veterinary 
Record. 

Speaking to this letter, the PREsIDENT said that there 
could be no doubt that reports of clinical cases made the 
Record very interesting reading, and he certainly thought 
there should be more published. There were a few prac- 
titioners who did regularly send clinical articles for 
publication, but he was afraid there were a larger number 
who never forwarded any. They must all occasionally 
meet with cases which would be worth recording, and it 
did not take long to put down a few notes which the 
Editorial Representative would be glad to put into shape 
for publication. Perhaps members of that Division could 
do more in that regard than they had done in the past. 

Major A. C. DUNCAN expressed the view that they should 
do more than acquiesce merely in the very appropriate 
words of the President ; in fact, that they should definitely 
resolve, as a Division, that they would do their part to 
furnish the Record with more clinical material than they 
had done in the past. He thought that the Veterinary 
Record deserved every help: it had done extraordinarily 
well, and had very much improved of late years. (Hear, 
hear.) He proposed that they as a body should do more 
in the way of sending up case reports than they had done 
in the past. 

Major H. Kirk said that, as a member of the Editorial 
Committee of the ‘** National,’’ he could assure them that 
they were most anxious, at Gray’s Inn Square, to get every 
little bit of interesting material they could for the Record. 
It was a striking thing that the people who complained 
about the paper—its lack of this and of that—were those 
who never did anything to help it. They criticised 
destructively, but they never sent them any material. 
He would, therefore, be very glad to second Major Duncan’s 
proposal. 

The proposition was put to the meeting and carried with 
enthusiasm. 


MoORBID SPECIMENS AND CASES OF INTEREST. 


Mr. J. R. HEwer exhibited a glass-lidded box containing 
scrapings from a case of psoroptic mange The scrapings 
had been taken ten days, and he was afraid that the 
parasites were not as vigorous as they had been, but with 
the aid of a hand lens they could still see them moting 
about. That was a very easy and ready way of demon- 
strating the presence of mange parasites. Having taken 
the scraping, transfer it to the box and hold the glass lid 
against the body ; in a few minutes they would be able to 
see the parasites walking about. 

Mr. J. R. BAxTerR showed an interesting odontoma, from 
a three-year-old chestnut hunter, in which were included 
two teeth. The odontoma was firmly embedded in the 
bone, and he had to use molar forceps to extract it from its 
position in front of the ear. 

Major J. J. Duniop remarked that he had recently 
been asked to see a horse which, in addition to the per- 
manent incisors, had four temporary incisors (the centrals 
and laterals) firmly wedged in. 

Major H. Krrxk reported on the results obtained from the 
treatment of follicular mange by a proprietary preparation. 

Mr. G. P. MALE described Mr. Hewer’s method of 
diagnosing the presence of mange parasites as very 
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interesting, and expressed the opinion that it would be 
very useful under the new regulations for sheep scab. 
There they had the means of holding the parasites in 
readiness for the Ministry if they required specimens to be 
sent, and it would be a very handy way of isolating them. 
He had seen a similar method, but not with the use of a 
glass top, which constituted a very convenient way of 
examining and catching the parasite. 

With regard to Major Dunlop’s case, he had seen several 
similar cases. He thought the explanation might be that 
the permanent teeth came up not quite in the normal 
position, and so did not press on the roots of the temporary 
teeth which, as a consequence, were not absorbed. Thus 
they got two rows of teeth remaining permanent, and in 
the course of time a good deal of swelling of the jaws and 
gums occurred, and by the time the horse attained the 
age of six or seven years he began to get thin. Such a 
condition of the teeth did cause a considerable amount 
of inconvenience to the animal, and he thought it would be 
advisable to remove them, though that was often a matter 
of difficulty. 

Next Meeting. The PRESIDENT, having intimated that 
Dr. Stenhouse Williams, of the National Institute of 
Research in Dairying, Shinfield, had expressed the hope 
that the Division would take the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity of revisiting the Institute, it was agreed that the 
invitation be gratefully accepted in connection with the 
Summer meeting. to be held on the last Friday in July. 


Discussion ON Major DuNCAN’S PAPER. 


The PrestpENr reminded the members that. owing to 
the lateness of the hour, it had been decided at their last 
meeting to postpone further discussion on the paper then 
presented by Major Duncan entitled “The Veterinary 
Surgeon from the Legal Aspect.” Mr. Fred Bullock, 
who had opened the discussion, had been so good as to 
attend that adjourned discussion for the purpose of 
giving their deliberations upon the paper another “ send 
off.” He therefore called upon him to reopen the discus- 


| gion. 


Mr. F. Buttock said that after the long speech he in- 
flicted on them last time, he must be brief on the present 
occasion. There remained in Major Duncan’s excelient 
paper the question of the three interesting legal cases he 
outlined. The first case was that of a dog that caught 
distemper while in the private hospital of a veterinary 
surgeon. Here the position of the veterinary surgeon 
would depend on whether the owner of the dog would be 
able to prove that the kennels had been occupied, within 
the necessary incubation period, by another dog suffering 
from distemper. If he could do that, the veterinary 
surgeon would be “in for it,” but the onus of proving 
such negligence was on the plaintiff. 

In the case of the purchase of the hunter at Tattersall’s, 
where Major Duncan’s client made the purchase without 
taking him with him as he should have done, he understood 
that, according to Tattersall’s conditions, the horse might 
be returned by 5 o’clock on the day following the sale, so 
that the purchaser was still in time to do that. 

There was no case against veterinary surgeon X for 
giving a negligent certificate, for he believed it was quite 
excusable in an examination for soundness to miss the 
particular defect of a dilated heart. In any case, one was 
not called upon to give a decision as to what one’s client 
was to do about it. One ought, strictly speaking, to refer 
him to his solicitor if it was not possible to return tho 
horse under Tattersall’s conditions. A dilated heart was 
a latent defect which the purchaser could not be expected 
to notice, and he thought that in the case of a horse 
described as a good hunter at 250 guineas, there was an 
implied warranty that he should have a sound heart. 
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In the other case, where on the second examination 
the horse was found to have a large bog spavin, he thought 
the veterinary surgeon should have proceeded to examine 
for wind. It seemed clear that there was no deal here, 
but the veterinary surgeon, by his refusal to examine the 
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wind, had taken the decision out of the hand; of the Court. | 


He did not think he need waste any more of their time in 
opening the discussion on Major Duncan’s paper, which 
he was sure would arouse an interesting discussion. 

Colonel G. K. WALKER interested the meeting by re- 
counting a few legal situations which had occurred in his 


experience in India, several of which caused considerable | 
| ty down, she started a personal action against him. At 


amusement. 

Major F. Taytor thanked both Major Duncan, whose 
excellent paper he had read several times, and from which 
he had learnt a great deal, and Mr. Bullock for so lucidly 
opening the discussion. He also desired to congratulate 
the latter on the excellent book which he had published 


a short time previously, and which, he thought, should | 


be included amongst the text books of students at College, 
for that, in his opinion, was the correct time to teach a 
man professional etiquette. He would like to suggest 
to Mr. Bullock that the title of the book might be 
* Veterinary Jurisprudence.”” (Mr. Buttock: ‘* Much 
too grandiose a title for so small a thing.’’—) 
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give evidence as to value owing to his not being a certified 
valuer. 

Mr. Buttock : That, of course, was quite right. 

Major TAYLor (proceeding) : He was acting as honorary 
veterinary surgeon to a certain large horse show in the 
Midlands, and examined a well-known chestnut mare for 
the Hackney Society’s Medal. He thought the mare had 
spavins, and he put in a certificate to that effect, and the 
owner was in consequence prohibited from receiving the 
medal. The lady owner tried to get the Society to take the 
matter to law on the ground that his opinion was a presumab- 
ly negligent one, and when the Society turned the responsibi - 


very great expense he had to employ Counsel and the 
case resulted in the lady being non-suited, and having 
to pay all costs, the judge saying that he had honestly 
given an opinion without fee or prejudice, and that it was 
a genuine and unbiassed opinion. The costs paid by the 
claimant were very heavy, and it would have cost him 
nearly £500 had he lost the case. 

That reminded him of the legal position of the veterinary 
surgeon in regard to examining at shows. Were they 
liable, at law, for the opinions they then expressed if they 
did not get a fee for their services, and if not, were they 


| legally responsible, if they did get a fee? An endeavour 


Opinions concerning the law varied greatly, continued | 


Major Taylor. Some held the law to be the true embodi- 
ment of all that was just and proper. Surtees said : ‘* The 
law’s a hass,” and he was often inclined to agree with him 
as we seem at the present time to be suffering from over 
legislation. Another authority said: ‘* You cannot evade 


law,” and yet another “that a coach and horses can be | 


driven through any Act of Parliament.” Judging by 
some of the Acts and Orders made of recent years, convoys 
of armoured cars were being driven through some of them. 
Law seemed to be almost as inexact a calling as medicine, 
and he thought the less they had of either the better they 
remained in health, and pocket. (Laughter.) There 
were several instances which occurred in his practice, when 
he had kennels for the boarding and treatment of dogs, 
which brought home to him the legal risks run by the 
practitioner. In one case a lady left in his care a very 
valuable Wire-haired terrier, and it was taken out during 
his absence from home by an inexperienced kennelman 
for exercise with two Bull terriers, who fought it, and 
caused fatal injuries from which it died, and being respon- 
sible for the acts of employees, it was with difficulty that 
a heavy claim was avoided. He told the owner that he 
accepted responsibility and she fortunately took a sporting 





Ae 


view, and accepted another dog. There was a case some | 


time ago of a dog’s contracting lice in veterinary kennels, 


and the client successfully sued the veterinary surgeon for | 


negligence. 

In regard to the legal position of a client who libelled a 
veterinary surgeon by hanging his photograph up on the 
wall (laughter), he recalled a case in Bath in which a 
wealthy maiden lady had the photographs of three veter- 
mary surgeons on the dining-room wall, and underneath 
were the names of the gentlemen, the names of the dogs 


and when each practitioner was reputed to have killed the | 


animal in question. 


He eventually lost this litigious | 


client, and he had been wondering since whether his own 


portrait had been added to the gallery. (Laughter.) 
There was one question which often occurred to him when 


he was acting for the County in dealing with reported | 


tuberculosis cases. They usually went round witha 
police sergeant and condemned the animal concerned, and 
made an arrangement with the owner as to the value 
of the animal. They generally mutually agreed upon this, 
but it had often occurred to him that he should not legally 
do it. Veterinary surgeons were not qualified valuers or 
auctioneers, and held no licence to value, and yet by the 
terms of the Tuberculosis Order they were expected to 
act as such. He remembered giving evidence in a law 
ease where Counsel on one side said: *““ And what do you 
think the value of this animal is?” It was a horse case. 
He began to express his opinion, when the Judge took 
him up very sharply about it, and would not allow him to 


was being made to introduce a Bill making veterinary 
surgeons charge a fee for acting at horse and dog shows, 
and he wished to ask what would then be their position 
in this conversion from an honorary supporter of the show 
to that of a paid servant whose duties would be under the 
control of the show management, which. as they all knew, 
could have its disadvantages. 

Mr. J. Y CoLEMAN, having expressed his thanks to both 
Major Da@ncan and Mr. Bullock, said that in regard to the 
case of dilatation of the heart he agreed that it was a con- 
dition which was easily overlooked, but if it was of 
sufficient intensity to have interfered with the animal’s 
use as a hunter the veterinary surgeon should have dis- 
covered it, though his failure to have done so would not 
probably be looked upon as negligence. After all, all 
men were not equally capable, or had had an equal measure 
of experience, and if one had conscientiously given one’s 
opinion he did not think one should be held responsible for 
failing to discover a latent defect. 

In the case of the horse found, on the second occasion, 
to have a large bog spavin, he thought Mr. Bullock was 
right in his decision in regard to the neglect of the veter- 
inary surgeon Mr. X, in not having the horse examined 
for wind. The bog spavin should not have entered into 
it at all. 

He wanted to emphasise the matter of evidence. 
Nothing, he thought, disparaged the veterinary surgeon 
in the eyes of the public more than seeing a veterinary 
surgeon going into the witness box, and most palpably 
giving partisan evidence. He félt that Major Duncan had 
put the matter very clearly and concisely in his paper, 
that in giving evidence one should give bona fide professional 
evidence on facts that had appeared to one. He was 
sure that, to younger practitioners especially, it would be 
of great service if they read that paragraph on evidence 
many times. On many occasions he had* noticed that 
when veterinary surgeons were giving their evidence they 
were all smiles, but the moment the opposing advocate 
attempted to cross-examine them they “ set themselves 
up ” as if they were going to answer every question in an 
arbitrary manner. The great thing in giving evidence 
was to show the same courtesy to the opposing advocate 
as one showed to one’sown. They should never hesitate to 
tell a client if they thought there wes not a proper case to 
go before the court. 

He thought they would give their evidence in a court of 
law much more comfortably if they would observe the 
rules laid down for them by Major Duncan. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. P. MALE expressed the opinion that the paper 
read by Major Duncan was one which they could discuss 
on many occasions. Early in the paper he had brought 
forward the case of the dog which was admitted to the 
private hospital of a veterinary surgeon, suffering from a 
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wound, and which there contracted distemper, from which 
it died. He (Mr. Male) expected that all of them had had 
those unfortunate cases of dogs contracting disease in the 
infirmary, and some veterinary surgeons he knew made the 
owners of the dogs sign a paper which stated that, while 
the veterinary surgeon would take every care, he would 
not hold himself responsible for anything that might 
happen. He did not think that in a Court of Law that 
would be sufficient to absolve him from liability, where 
negligence was proved. It all hinged on the point of 
negligence. He had a case,only a short time ago, of a 
heifer that broke its neck while it was being kept by the 
owner of a bull. The heifer was sent there for stud 
purposes and it got its head in a hay rack and, running 
back, broke its neck. The owner of the bull had only 
charged a very small fee as he was a friend of the owner of 
the heifer, and he felt very sore when he was called upon 
to pay the full value of the heifer, which was about £80. 
The case was decided on one point, and one point only. 
Previous to this accident there had been another animal, 
belonging to the owner of the bull which had also got its 
head stuck in that rack but had got it out quite successfully. 
and the judge contended that, having had the warning of 
the other beast, he should have taken precautions and had 
the rack altered. As he had not done so, he was negligent, 
and must pay. 

He thought the same ruling would hold in the case 
brought forward by Major Duncan. If there was dis- 
temper in the kennels and one took in an animal, and one 
thus exposed it to infection, knowing that there was 
distemper there, then it would be a question for the judge 
if the veterinary surgeon was negligent. Such possibilities 
made the position of those who took in dogs a somewhat 
difficult one. The animal might contract mange or 
distemper or any contagious disease. He did not know 
whether Major Duncan would think that if owners were 
asked to sign a paper showing that they were to take all 
responsibility, and not the veterinary surgeon, that would 
clear the latter in a court of law. 

With regard to soundness, there were so many points 
that arose in cxamining animals, and he thought it was 
simply a matter of opinion. If an owner felt that the 
veterinary surgeon he employed was capable of giving 
an opinion, he should abide by it. He could not hold the 
veterinary surgeon liable unless the latter was absolutely 
negligent, ¢.e., unless he omitted to give the animal a 
proper examination. He did not quite agree with Mr. 
Bullock with regard to his suggestion that a certificate 
should be given, not in the form that a horse was sound or 
unsound, but that the horse was, in one’s opinion, sound 
for the work to which it was properly and ordinarily to be 
applied, and that it should be left at that. He (Mr. Male) 
thought one should say that the horse was sound with the 
exception of certain defects, and then give one’s opinion 
on those defects as to whether they would interfere with 
the usefulness of the animal for the particular work that 
was required of it. For example, in examining a polo 
pony with a small cataract (a common defect amongst 
them) and one which one knew had played polo without 
shying off the ball, one could say that it was sound with 
the exception of this defect, which did not interfere with 
its usefulness for polo. 

There were many conditions in which the question 
arose as to whether they were unsoundnesses or not. 
For example, a horse had been operated on for his wind, 
and he was not a roarer or a whistler : in fact, was found 
on galloping to be just as good as he had ever been. 
According to the rule that Major Duncan laid down, he 
could not see anything which would make him say that 
the horse was unsound after an operation of that sort. 
He examined a horse the other day, and the animal was 
neither a roarer nor a whistler, but there was a certain very 
slight, peculiar sound during expiration which made him 
suspicious. He examined the throat very carefully and 
discovered what he thought might be a small scar. On 
enquiry later on he found he had operated on the horse 
himself for a previous owner, and the question arose : 
was the horse sound or was it not ’ He had to put in his 
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certificate that he believed that the horse had been 
operated on for its wind, but that that did not affect the 
usefulness of the animal. He did not know whether or 
not Major Duncan would call that an unsoundness. If 
the horse had had a strained tendon and recovered or 
various other things of which one might conceive, it might 
nevertheless have been sound at the time of the examina- 
tion. 

He would like to endorse all that Mr. Coleman and 
others had said about giving evidence. He felt that if 
one gave an honest opinion and described things as they 
appeared to one, there should not be that discrepancy of 
evidence which one so often found. By careful observation, 
as Major Duncan had said, one could often win a case 
without disputing the facts. 

Mr. F. W. Wituerr added his quota of thanks to Major 
Duncan for his paper and said that the more one heard 
of the discussion the less one could help feeling that it was 
to a large extent a matter of luck that they were not 
threatened with law suits very, very often. He himself 
had been extremely fortunate : he had been threatened on 
several occasions, but only on one occasion did a threat 
materialise, and it was very fortunate for him, in that casc, 
that he belonged to the Defence Society. (Hear, hear.) 
It was a case of a horse being pricked by one of his men, 
and the case was made as bad as it possibly could be tor 
him. He had to get Professor Macqueen down, but he 
got out of it all very well at a cost of about £12. 

He had another case some years previously. A gentle- 
man wanted to go away for three weeks. He had three 
horses--a pair and a single horse —and he did not want 
them to get out of condition, and he asked him if he would 
take the pair in and use them and turn out the single horse. 
His tather said to him :** Do not take them ; you have quite 
enough work on your hands now”; however, he was 
foolish enough to do so. The single horse was turned out 
with a farmer, and in the course of two or three weeks ho 
received a message that the horse had injured itself. He 
found that the horse had scratched itself on the back of 
the knee through barbed wire, and was lame. He had 
him home and wrote to the owner and told him what had 
happened, receiving a very nice letter back. The horse 
never got right, and when! the bill went in the owner 
said he would take it as an offset against the value of the 
horse. ‘The late Professor Penberthy saw the horse, and 
he advised him to settle the matter as best he could. He 
should, of course, have taken the animal at owner’s risk. 
But he was very fortunate, for the day the case came up 
for hearing he went to his solicitors and was told: ** You 
need not worry: he has paid the amount into court.” 
(Laughter.) That wes a great relief to him, because the 
owner would probably have won the case. But it was not 
his (Mr. Willett’s) own fault, except that the horse should 
have been turned out at owner’s risk. 

They had all, no doubt, had experience of dogs catching 
distemper at the kennels. He had had two cases, and some 
time ago he had some cards printed and put up in the 
office, stating that though every care would be taken, 
animals would only be accepted at owner’s risk, and he 
had never had any trouble since. Nevertheless, as Mr. 
Male had remarked, if owners could prove negligence 
that would not help one. 

In his own case he had now a distemper hospital some 
distance from the ordinary boarding kennels, and possibly 
that saved some trouble, but it was not possible for everyone 
to do that. 

Major J. J. DuN Lop said he was sure that the paper had 
been read most extensively and with the very greatest 
interest by the profession ; it was one which, he was confi- 
dent, would do an enormous amount of good in opening 
up various aspects of that important subject which were 
not often discussed. He hoped that in one matter 
especially it would be of great benetit to them all, and that 
was that it might be productive of an increase of esprit de 
corps throughout the protession by making them realise more 
clearly the difficulties that occasionally arose with them all. 
(Hear, hear.) Within the last few days he had had one or 
two cases which illustrated a difficulty with which they 
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frequently had to contend. He had a Greyhound puppy sent 
in recently and diagnosed a fracture of the pelvis of some 
standing. As it was a puppy of which it was proposed 
to make a racing dog later, he advised the owner, in view of 
the prejudicial nature of the injury to the purpose in view. 
to have it destroyed. At the local Point-to-Point meeting 
the other day he met the mother of the owner, and was 
told: ‘‘ Go ahead and destroy the puppy; I know my 
daughter will agree.’’ Half an hour after returning home 
he was called to the telephone and asked not to destroy 
the puppy, to which request he could only reply : “ I am 
very sorry: you are too late.”’ (Laughter.) There was 
no trouble about it, but he would like to know where he 
would have stood if the owner of the puppy had chosen 
to be nasty about it. 

Another case cropped up the other day. He went a 
considerable distance to see a hunter which a client had 
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if he stated that he specialised in the treatment of one or 
the other, was he alleging that he possessed greater skill 


| than the next man who did the same ? 


sold and which had been turned down for cataract. He | 


knew nothing about the horse, except that it was a black 
hunter. A dull boy, who was the only person about, 
produced a black hunter which he swore was the only 
animal of that description in the place. He could find 
nothing wrong on examining the eyes, but fortunately, 
before reporting to the late owner, he *phoned the veter- 
inary surgeon, whom he understood to have examined the 
horse, and they compared notes, and he came to the 
conclusion that he had not examined the right horse. He 
went back two days afterwards, the proper horse was 
produced, and he agreed with his colleague. Here again, 
he thought, the point was that one wanted friendly 
relations to exist between veterinary surgeons. (Applause.) 

Major HAMILTON KIRK said that Major Duncan had given 
them a most excellent address upon a subject which he 
considered was woefully neglected. 

Judging from the many cases of legal trouble which had 
been cited by previous speakers as having occurred in 
their practices, it seemed to him the subject was of such 
intense interest and importance that it might be advisable 
for that Society to hold a medico-legal discussion in at 
least one of about every ten meetings. It certainly 
afforded ample material for debate, and he had marked 
certain paragraphs upon which he would like to enlarge, 
and to question the essayist. 

1. In supposing that a dog developed distemper whilst 
in the care of a veterinary surgeon, Major Duncan asked 
what was the position of that veterinary surgeon? It 
seemed to him that the explanation one should offer to a 
client in that event would depend to a large extent upon the 
time which elapsed between the receipt of the animal, 
and the first appearance of symptoms. They had a 
limited incubation period, the minimum being three days 
and the maximum three weeks. So that, if the maximum 
period had been exceeded, the client was informed that as 
the dog had been exercised in the public thoroughfares it 
most probably contracted the disease in that way. If the 
symptoms appeared in a shorter time, it was quite likely 
that infection was contracted before the veterinary surgeon 
took the dog in. Im any case, owners had no right to 
assume that a dog would be any more immune to infectious 
disease whilst in the charge of a veterinary surgeon than it 
would be in the client’s own home, where the dog probably 
lived under ideal conditions. He thought that before an 
action could be successfully preferred against a veterinary 
surgeon, the prosecutor would be obliged to obtain undeni- 
able evidence that the dog in question was housed actually 
near a definite case of distemper, or that in some other way 
real negligence was occasioned. He could not see that 
the veterinary surgeon could be held liable, as he could 
not possibly intercept that which was invisible and carried 
in the air. 

2. Major Duncan stated that he who held himself 
out to be a specialist was expected to have greater skill. 
He (Major Kirk) asked : “‘ What was a specialist ?’’ Was 
not a, canine specialist one who devoted his time to the 
study of canine diseases, almost to the exclusion of other 
animals ? It was well known that a veterinary surgeon 
usually chose a particular kind of practice (some cattle, 
others with horses, and others with small animals) and 








If he said that he was a specialist in the treatment of 
distemper, for instance, that would be another matter. 

3. Major Duncan said that when a veterinary surgeon 
was bailee for reward, he was liable to an action for 
damages in case of accident to or loss of an animal placed 
in his care, provided that such was due to want of care. 
Suppose that a veterinary surgeon published certain 
conditions upon which he would accept an animal, which 
usually were that the owner accepted all risk, was that 
veterinary surgeon still liable or was he protected ? And 
what constituted want of care ? He remembered, before 
the war, having a Mastiff under his charge. It was out 
in an exercise run enclosed by a 5ft. paled fence. He 
found this dog hanging by the collar from one of the pales 
upon which it had been caught up through trying to 
jump over. Had that dog died, should he have been liable 
to an action? Was that want of care ; would they have 
said that he should have put something along the top of the 
fence so that no pale should have stuck out ? 

Mr. Buttock : You have now had your warning. 

Major KirK : Further, if a dog were tied up by a leather 
lead, and it contrived to bite through ‘this and escape, 


| was that want of care ? He might give a further instance, 


and mention an actual case in which a bitch on heat 
burrowed under a fence and got into another run con- 
taining dogs, and became served. What was his legal 
position there ? 

The question of having a notice on one’s premises 
specifying certain conditions for the acceptance of animals 
had arisen twice that afternoon. Perhaps the fact of 
hanging up such a board would not be sufficient protection, 
but he thought it might be helpful to have a duplicate book, 
the counterfoil of the leaf (containing the conditions) 
being signed by the client. Would that relieve the 
practitioner of responsibility ? If not, what was the use 
of conditions ? 

Major Duncan : It does not relieve you of responsibility. 

Major Kirk: They could judge from those answers 
to his questions that the most dangerous branch of veter- 
inary practice was the canine, and he strongly advised 
everybody who was engaged in it to join the Defence 
Society. (Laughter and applause.) 

Speaking of boarded dogs, what redress had a veterinary 
surgeon whose client left a dog for one week and failed to 
reappear after two or three months had elapsed ? What 
he had done was to notify the owner that boarding fees 
must be paid. That ignored, he sent a registered letter 
giving a certain time in which to pay, failing which the dog 
would be sold to recover the debt, and the owner would be 
held liable for any loss over the transaction. As a rule 
the dog was worthless. But what was the legal position ? 

Bad debts were one of the grgatest bugbears in practice. 
It was well known that many people were nothing less than 
parasites upon the community, and when such folk had 
run up a bill with one veterinary surgeon they then 
commenced with another. He would like to know whether 
it would be illegal for a veterinary surgeon so treated to 
pass the name of his worthless client round to neighbouring 
practitioners. If not, it would be a very good ome if all 
veterinary surgeons in a locality would have a black list, 
and periodically exchange the names upon it with each 
other. 

4. As regarded expert evidence in police courts, there 
would be few in that room who had not at some time 
encountered glaring instances of dogmatism or exaggeration 
on the part of opposing veterinary witnesses. The partisan 
attitude adopted by many veterinary witnesses was 
probably explained by the fact that if he who appeared 
for the defendant gave the prosecution any loophole against 
his client, or made any adverse admission, he knew that his 
client would have employed him for the last time. If he 
appeared for the police and failed to procure a conviction, 
the constables soon realised that it was useless to make 
charges unless the police veterinary surgeon would sub- 
stantiate them. That was no excuse, however, for giving 
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way but the most truthful and unbiassed evidence, and the 
necessity should be impressed upon the student at college. 
Many of the present day cases of cruelty were of a most 
trivial character and some ought not to be brought to a 
court of law. When they were so brought into any of the 
three London courts in which he appeared for the prosecu- 
tion, he refused to give any but the most impartial evidence, 
and he attributed the very marked decline in the number of 
cases dealt with each week, mostly to that cause. Some 
veterinary surgeons acting for the police would do far 
better to discourage the acceptance of a charge in trivial 
cases, than to bolster up a weak case in court by exaggera- 
tion (to use the mildest word). It was often possible to 
advise the inspector in charge of a station that no case of 
cruelty could be substantiated. He had often done it. 

5. Major Duncan’s advice as to how one should conduct 
one’s self in the witness box was remarkably sound, 
and he should welcome the day when instruction on those 
lines would be given as a routine to undergraduates. 

6. Referring to the Anesthetics Act, he would like to 
know whether there was any clause in that Act which 
precluded an unqualified person from administering chloro- 
form ? He often heard and read about animals receiving 
anesthetics at the hands of the Dog Societies. Was that 
possible—-legally ? 

7. Similarly, under the Dangerous Drugs Act, he 
presumed that no unqualified person should obtain 
possession of opium or morphia, cocaine, etec., ete. ? 

8. Finally, he would like to make brief allusion to a 
remark which fell from Mr. Bullock. 

With all due respect to Mr. Bullock’s superior knowledge 
of legal and ethical matters, he ventured to question the 
wisdom of asking a client whether he had yet paid his 
former veterinary surgeon. A great many people would 
greatly resent such a question, and feel grossly insulted. 
The veterinary surgeon who did it would, he feared, be 
ploughing a lonely furrow. When one was consulted for a 
second opinion it frequently happened that only at the 
end of the interview did it transpire that somebody had 
previously been consulted. The client said: ‘‘I won't 
mention any names, but I was not satisfied, so came to 
you.” If, then, one asked whether the first man had been 
paid, he could imagine the resentment which would follow. 
Surely the first veterinary surgeon had his remedy in law, 
and, after all, he might have given good cause for distrust. 

He had on many occasions (upon learning that other 
advice had been sought) asked that he should examine the 
animal in consultation with the other veterinary surgeon, 
and sometimes he had been told that the owner was too 
poor to incur a further fee for the attendance of a man 
who inspired no confidence. [t was a very difficult 
problem and one in which no two cases ever seemd quite 
alike in their circumstances. He should look forward to 
hearing other views upon that matter. 

Major H. G. Lepper said he was sure they would all 
agree with and thoroughly appreciate the remarks 
Major Duncan made near the commencement of ‘his 
excellent address. He hoped they would all take them to 
heart and act upon them, they would then be a happy 
family indeed. 

As regarded litigation, he would advise his younger 
friends to keep out of it whenever possible. If, as a matter 
of duty,'they found themselves obliged,to go into the witness 
box, let them answer the questions put to them without 
fear or favour to the best of their ability, and as concisely 
as possible. It was at times very difficult to say ** Yes ” 
or ** No” without some qualification, but let them try not 
to enlarge upon the subject ; the less said the better. 

There were various definitions of a *‘ sound ”’ horse. 
Major Duncan had remarked that a learned judge once de- 
fined such an animal as a “ perfect’”’ horse. That re- 
minded him of an old Spanish saying that *‘ he who wants a 
perfect horse must go on foot.”” He feared that, like the 
Spaniard, they should all have to walk if they waited until 
they found a horse perfect in conformation, action, man- 
ners, mouth and performances. There was a lot of good 
in the paper, and he had listened to the discussion with 
much interest and pleasure, 
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Mr. Bett said that he had taken the advice of Mr. Lepper 
before he gave it, for he had consistently tried to steer 
clear of the law courts. Mr. Coleman had said that he 
never went to law unless he had an irrefutable case, but 
sometimes when it appeared that one had such a case the 
law went against one. They would always find veterinary 
surgeons who were willing to take the opposite side, and 
those were the gentlemen who did not attend the meetings 
of the veterinary societies. 

Major Taylor had asked a question which he would like 
to hear answered, namely, to what extent were they liable 
at shows ? He remembered one case in which they, as 
veterinary surgeons to a show, put out a dog as being 
suspicious of distemper. The owner came along and 
swore that the dog had had distemper about two years 
before, and threatened them with all kinds of dire penalties. 
If that man could have proved that the dog had had 
distemper, how did they stand ? 

The PRESIDENT said that they would always be indebted 
to Major Duncan for his most interesting and valuable 
paper, and to Mr. Bullock for the very able manner in 
which he had opened the discussion. Major Duncan had 
spoken of certificates of soundness which filled him with 
misgivings, but he gave them no examples, nor did he say 
how that should be avoided ; that would have been useful. 
When reading, recently, an article by Dr. A. Douglas 
Cowburn on ** The Medico-Legal Aspects of Deaths under 
Anesthetics,” in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, he came across definitions of ‘‘ Natural Death ”’ 
and ‘* Accident,’’ which he thought useful. 

The Oxford Dictionary said: ** Natural death is that 
which happens in the course of nature as the result of 
age or disease as opposed to one brought about by accident, 
violence, neglect or poison.” It was laid down that an 
accident was an unlooked-for mishap or an untoward 
event which was not expected or designed. 

A horse which was coughing was of course unsound, 
and if an arrangement was made betwee purchaser and 
vendor for an examination to take place after the horse 
had recovered, that examination should be complete, 
as a number of things mght happen during the interval. 
Unfortunately, the attitude taken up by some veterinary 
surgeons under cross-examination in the witness box was 
not quite what was to be desired, but one must remember 
that the attitude also of the cross-examiner was often not 
what was to be desired; the attitude of a bullying, brow- 
beating solicitor must react upon the witness. 

These, concluded the President, were but a few sidelights 
on an immense question, the consideration of which had, 
he was sure, yielded them much profit, and an unlimited 
degree of pleasure. He would now call upon Major Duncan 
to reply. 


THe Rertry. 

Major A. C. DuNCAN said that he would like them to 
understand that he was not an oracle, and that he did not 
propose for one moment to answer all the questions that 
had been thrown at him. The fact of the matter was that 
he had rather lightly undertaken to write the paper, but 
they had all been extraordinarily kind to it and seemed to 
think much more of it than he did. 

He had put in the cases for a purpose. He knew some- 
thing about human nature, and he thought that they 
would be “ bored stiff”? with a paper that dealt with law, 
but he had always noticed that if one came to a veterinary 
meeting and merely mentioned the word ‘ soundness,” 
everybody in the room would talk—and he thought that 
had proved to be the case. (Laughter.) 

The matter of the dog, he thought they all knew 
perfectly well, depended upon the question of negligence. 
There were two sides to negligence, at which he had hinted 
in his paper. These were illustrated in the well-established 
case of Coleman v. Hill, which laid it down that where there 
was a question of treatment the onus would be on the 
plaintiff to shew that one did not use normal, ordinary care. 
The only difference in the case of a bailee was that the 
same care would have to be shown, but the onus would be 
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on the bailee to show that the loss or damage was not due 
to any want of reasonable care. 

With regard to the other cases mentioned by Major Kirk, 
he supposed the same principles applied; he must take 
reasonable precautions, and be responsible for the acts of 
his men. If he would put up kennels with spikes on 
them he must take precautions to see that the animals 
in his: care could not impale themselves upon them. He 
must confess that the other two cases of warranty of 
soundness were just thrown out to give them something to 
talk about. They knew a great deal more about the subject 
than he did. So far as he could sce, the man who took 
in those points in his paper the most was Major Taylor, 
who knew all about buying horses at Tattersall’s, and that 
there they had a specific agreement which took the force 
of law, because it was printed in their catalogue. It was 
more than a warranty, it became a condition of sale, and in 
that case it became the basis of the contract, and any 
breach of that would entitle the purchaser to send the 
animal back under the conditions laid down, 7@.e., those 
that were printed inthe catalogue. He put in that reference 
to the heart because he knew it was not one of the con- 
ditions mentioned in the catalogue, and because he himself 
had been convinced that he had been very wrong in the 
past in not examining the horse’s heart as a routine 
measure. ‘hey examined horses with a very definite 
routine, it was true, but he was afraid that his routine did 
not include examination of the heart until he had met with 
a particular case in which the heart was affected, which 
had made him more careful. Similarly in the case of the 
horse that was examined and then the examination ceased. 
Their President had told him, what he believed to be 
perfectly true, that if they stuck to their proper legal 
rights what they should have done would have been to say : 
‘** This horse is unsound ; it is coughing and therefore un- 
sound,” but between people that were more or less friends 
it would be much better to say: ‘‘ What is the good of 
seiding up a horse that you know is coughing like this ?”’ 
Therefore one would say to both buyer and seller, both of 
whom one knew : ‘‘ Why not have him examined later on ?” 
The condition laid down was that the horse must be 
examined by bis (the purchaser’s) veterinary surgeon, 
and if that veterinary surgeon dropped down dead, or for 
for some other reason did. not examine it, he did not 
think any more could be done, the contract was ended. 

There was one question which was more or less repeated 
by various speakers, and that was about putting up a 
notice in one’s surgery that one would not be responsible. 
No doubt a very useful thing to do, but one having no 
legal effect whatever. It impressed on the client that he 
must not go to law unless he could prove some negligence, 
but that did not do away with the common law of the land. 
One did not get off scot free when one won a law case, 
so it was not a good thing to rush into law. Even if one 
won every time one lost money, one lost time, and one lost 
reputation. 

Two or three speakers spoke of the certificate not being a 
warranty. Of course it was not; it was nothing but an 
opinion. Here again, unless there could be shown some 
gross negligence in examination—for instance, writing a 


certificate without seeing the horse—one was not liable ;. 


it was nothing but one’s opinion. They all made mistakes, 
and nothing could be done if the opinion was carefully 
considered and finally given to the best of one’s belief, 
experience and knowledge. He was quite genuine in 
saying that every time he wrote a certificate he had a 
certain amount of misgiving, because he knew he might be 
wrong. They knew how very dangerous lameness was, 
in this connection. It was all very well with a broken leg, 
one could see which leg he was lame on, (laughter) but if 
one had a horse such as he had now, for instance—he saw 
it twice a week and he did not know where it was lame. 
Whenever he saw the owner he said: ‘‘ Yes, there he is, he 
is still the same.” (Laughter.) 

Some of the speakers, he was very pleased to see, dis- 
agreed with his learned colleague, and he did hope that 
the President would let Mr. Bullock speak for himself, 
because he must stand upon his own feet. (Laughter.) 
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He did not think he liked Major Kirk’s “ canine 
specialist,” notwithstanding the latter’s defence of him. 
If one used those words one held oneself out to have more 
knowledge than everybody else. If somebody came 
along and said: “I hear you are a dog specialist,” he 
was in a very great hurry to disabuse their minds of the idea. 
He did that because he was afraid, if he did not, that they 
would hold him to it if he gave a wrong opinion, which he 
probably would. (Laughter.) 

The question of responsibility in dog show examining 
did not depend on getting a fee. If he gave a professional 
opinion he was responsible for that opinion in so far as he 
had any responsibility at all whether a fee was paid or no. 
He did not know what Major Kirk was going to do with 
all those dogs which had been left by people who neglected 
to come back for them. He sympathised with him. He 
had a bundle of collars himself—it was all he did get out of 
them, for it was not often that he secured the lead as well. 
(Laughter.) The dogs were all dead, and the only thing 
that worried him was that he had to bury them. (Laughter. ) 
But if anyone was fond of a dog they would come back for it. 

He was afraid Mr. Male would have to decide for himself 
about the horse operated on for roaring, but what he would 
do would be, if he thought the horse had been operated 
on for roaring, to say so. 

Most of the other questions raised had been answered. 
Of course the Anesthetics Act was perfectly plain; if 
one did not carry out the terms of the Act, one did so 
at one’s own peril. There was nothing to prevent an 
unqualified man using chloroform, or any local anesthetic, 
provided he did not use certain preparations of morphia 
and cocaine. 

He thanked them very much for their kindness to the 
paper, and for doing what he had desired, namely, having 
talked away about soundness. (Laughter and Applause.) 

Mr. FRED BULLOCK, in response to the President’s 
invitation, said that there was really nothing to add to 
Major Duncan’s reply, and he thought he would be doing 
them a dis-service if he intervened very much between 
the excellent reply of Major Duncan and their tea. He 
would, however, like to confirm Major Duncan’s statement 
that there was no legal authority in any notice they might 
put up in their surgeries with regard to the taking in of 
dogs at owner’s risk, though there was this degree of 
practical efficacy—the public might think that there was 
legal authority behind it. 

Major Duncan was quite right in regard to the un- 
importance of the question of the fee in giving one’s 
certificate : if one gave the certificate honestly one would 
not be liable. 

Concerning the question of taking on a new client who 
had come to one from another veterinary surgeon, it was 
a fact that there were people who would try to employ a 
new practitioner while the old remained unpaid, and the 
suggestion he had made was putdorward to prevent people 
playing tricks like that upon veterinary surgeons. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The PRESIDENT remarked that there was one thing left 
to do before bringing the meeting to a close, and that was 
to propose a very hearty vote of thanks to Major Duncan 
for what he had done for them. He had jntroduced a 
subject which had been of the very greatest interest to them 
on two different occasions. He was sure they had all 
immensely enjoyed the paper, the discussion and, if he might 
say so, particularly Major Duncan’s reply. (Applause.) 
He had also, on their behalf, to express his thanks to Mr. 
Bullock for his kindness in coming down there to help them. 
He was sure his advice had been very useful to them and 
would, perhaps, be even more useful to them later on. 

Major Duncan returned thanks, and also expressed his 
indebtedness to Mr. Bullock for opening the discussion on 
the two occasions his paper had been before the Society. 

In acknowledging the tributes paid him, Mr. BuLLocKk 
said that he thought that possibly, by the collaboration of 
those interested who belonged to the Divisions of the 
N.V.M.A., a “ Veterinary Jurisprudence” might be 
produced which would be of very great service to the 
profession. Such a work could only be produced by 
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collaboration between lawyers and veterinary surgeons, and 
if they, out of their experi#nce, could provide Major Duncan 
or himself with actual cases, he thought it would be quite 
possible to prepare such a volume. 

The meeting terminated with the passing of a hearty 
vote of thanks to the President for his services in the 
Chair, and was followed by an excellent repast, enjoyed at 
the invitation of local members. 

R. CaTmuR, 
Hon. Secretary. 


North Wales Division.* 
MEETING AT LLANDUDNO., 


A meeting of this Division was held at the Station Hotel, 
Llandudno Junction, on Friday, March, 23rd, the President, 
Mr. J. Matthews, being in the Chair. 

The following members were present: Messrs. Booth, 
Broome, Cartwright, Lewis, Lloyd, Dr. Montgomerie, 
Messrs. Roberts, Salusbury, Savage, Dr. Share-Jones, 
Messrs. Wynne, and H. V. Hughes (Hon. Secretary). Mr. 
Thomas, of Abergele, attended as a visitor. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Correspondence. 

(1) Letters of apology for absence from Mr. Cane, Major 
Hobday, Messrs. Llewelyn Jones, R. Jones and H. Williams. 

(2) From Mr. Llewelyn Jones, stating that he regretted 
that he would be unable to entertain the Society at Denbigh 
at their next meeting. It was resolved that the next 
meeting be held at Wrexham and that it be of the nature 
of a clinical demonstration. 

(3) From Dr. Sheather, thanking the Society for its 
support of his application for registration under the Vivi- 
section Act. 

(4) From the N.V.M.A., in which the attention of mem- 
bers was drawn to the importance of sending clinical articles 
to the Veterinary Record. The Prestpenr urged the 
members to support the journal and trusted that they would 
avail themselves of the offer which the Editorial Repre- 
sentative made as regarded the preparation of manuscript 
for publication. 

Arising out of the correspondence, Mr. WYNN LLoyD 
said he would like to say a few words on behalf of the 
benevolent institutions of the profession. He wished to 
impress upon members their duty in this matter and 
appealed to them not to lag behind in individual subSerip- 
tions to the causes which were doing such valuable work 
and whose assistance they did not know when they might 
require, 

The Presipenr then spoke to the next item on the 
agenda——the President’s address, saying that he did not 
wish to take up time that day in an address from the 
Chair, as he had nothing to add to what he had said a year 
ago. He would, therefore, immediately call upon Dr. 
SHARE-JONES to address the meeting on ‘‘ Some Remarks 
on the Future of Veterinary Science.” 

[Dr. Share Jones’ address appears, together with the 
discussion which followed it, at the commencement of this 
issue of the Record —Ed.]. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting to the meeting a vote of 
thanks to Professor Share-Jones, said he was pleased to 
note the interest which had been shown in the discussion 





* Received on May Ist, 1928. 
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and expressed his gratitude to Dr. Share-Jones for carrying 
them out of the rut of the ordinary meeting. The vote 
was carried with applause. 

Dr. SHARE-JONEs, in a brief reply, thanked the members 
and said that he considered it a pleasure to have been able 
to address the meeting. 

A discussion on the institution of the Veterinary In- 
spectors’ Section of the Division then ensued, many 
members taking part. It was resolved that a mecting 
of all the inspectors in the six North Wales counties 
be convened half-an-hour before the time of the next 
ordinary meeting and that the Seeretary should circularise 
all inspectors who were not members, inviting them to 
be present. 

Dr. MONTGOMERIE gave a briel account of his experiences 
with carbon tetrachloride in the treatment of liver fluke in 
cattle. and offered to examine samples of faces sent to 
him for the detection of the eggs of the distomum., 

This terminated the meeting. 

Howe. V. HuGgues, Hon. Secretary. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 
MEETING OF CoUNCIL. 

A mecting of the Council of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund was held at LO Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C.1, on Wednesday, 25th April, 1928, when the follow- 
ing were present :—Lt.-Colonel J. W. Brittlebank (Presi- 
dent) in the Chair, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Major-General Sir 
John Moore, Mr. A. M. Munro, Lt.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, 
Mr. 8. H. Slocock, and Mr. E. Alfred West. 

Apologies for absence were received from Major Abson, 
Mr. Gooch, Mr. MeKinna, Captain Villar, and Mr. W. 
Jackson Young. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

Secretary's Report.—'The following report from the 
Secretary was received and approved : 

Since the previous quarterly meeting of Council, 
the following new subscriptions and donations have been 
received : 

Subscription Donation 
» & & & a. 
Mrs. L. W. Blakeway ue ies 10 6 — 


Mark Tailby ten wai .& © 
J. Martin, sen., (Collecting Box) 1 i @ 
Central V.M.A. - 220 8 
E. Whitley Baker - 112 6 
Southern Counties V.M.A. ,, 110 0 
Royal (Dick) Vety. College _ ,, — i 1 @ 
Midland Counties V.M.A. ld 5 0 O 
Major G. Sutton (Life Membership) 10 10) 0 


10 6 24 6 3S 


Life Member. 
It was resolved that Major Guy Sutton be elected a 
Life Member of the Fund. 
APPLICATIONS, 


The following cases were considered : 
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%. Mes. 3B, 


married to a doctor. 


widow, aged 67, lives with daughter- 
It was resolved that the grant of 
15s. per week be discontinued in this case. 

63. 
married daughters 


Mrs. M., widow, aged 62, one son aged 25, two 


no means. The President reported 
that a grant of 10s. a week had been made by the National 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund and it was therefore decided 
that no further action by this Fund was necessary. 

68. Mrs. M. 
of £2 made since November, 1927. The President reported 
that the National 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund as from the end of April. 

90. Mrs. L., 


Now working as a clerk 


Both applicant and husband ill. Grant 


this grant would be taken over by 


aged 28, two children under 9. 
It 


week be continued until the end 


widow, 
at 28s. a week. was resolved 
that the grant of lds. a 
of June. 
105. 


Mrs. 8., widow, aged 40, four children, two now 


in orphanage. It was resolved that the grant of £1 a 
week be continued for the present quarter. 

108. Mrs. C., widow, aged 45, two sons under 12. 
The President reported that the National Veterinary 


Benevolent Fund proposed to make a grant of £1 a week 
in this case and it was therefore resolved that the grant 
of 10s. per week be discontinued. 

109. Mrs. W., 
allows mother LOs. a week. 


children, 


It was resolved that the grant 


widow, aged 39, three one 
of £1 per week be continued for the present quarter. 
111. Mrs. S. 


Boards dogs. It was resolved that the grant of 10s. a 


, widow, aged 52. No regular income. 
week be continued for the present quarter. 

114. Mr. F. W. C., member, aged 68. Both self and 
wife ill. The President reported that the National Veter- 
inary Benevolent Fund had made a grant of 10s. a week 
in this case. It was resolved that the grant of 10s. a week 
be continued for the present. quarter. 


115. Mr. J. T., member, aged 63, ill and unemployed, 
needing clothes. The Executive Committee reported 
that clothes had been provided and that a grant of £1 a 


It 


that the action of the Executive be approved and that 


week had been made since March 12th. was resolved 
the grant be continued until the end of June. 

117. Mrs. MeG., wife of member, aged 38, three chil- 
dren now in orphanage. The 
Executive Committee reported that they had made an 
It was 


Husband gone overseas. 


emergency grant of £1 per week since March Ist. 
resolved that the action of the Executive Committee be 
approved and that the matter of further assistance be left 
in the hands of the Committee. 

LL8. 
ployed. 
that they had made an emergency grant of 10s. weekly in 


Mrs. C., widow, aged 62, one son aged 29, unem- 

No income. The Executive Committee reported 
this case, and it was resolved that the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee be approved and that the grant be in- 
creased to 15s. for the present quarter. 

119. Mr, C. M. W. P., member, ill and in need of temporary 
assistance, Secretary reported that no further particulars 
had been supplied by the applicant in this case, and it 
was resolved that the left to the Executive 
Committee to deal with when the application is complete. 

Draft A Draft Annual Report was 
submitted and approved for issue to the members. The 


matter be 
Annual Report. 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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The late Prof. D. Kehoe, M.R.C.V.S. 


AN APPRECIATION. 

















Lafayette, Ltd., Dublin. 
DANIEL KiHor, M.R.C.V.S 


Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
Veterinary College of Treland. 


PROFESSOR 


The announcement of the death of Professor D. Kehoe, 
Veterinary College of Ireland, on the 6th May, came as a 
severe shock to his colleagues, his-present and past students, 
and his many friends and admirers within the Profession. 

Professor Kehoe had not been in good health for some 
months but he remained in harness till near the end. 

He was a native of Dublin and“ graduate of the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland, Dublin. He entered on his 
veterinary curriculum at the carly age of sixteen. As a 
student he had a brilliant career and even before qualifying 








(Continued srom previous column). 


TREASURER pointed out that the income of the Fund was 
insufficient to meet the expenses, and that there was an 
adverse balance of £19 12s. Id. on the year. Since the 
end of the year a number of new grants had been made 
and it would be necessary to review all the cases on the 
books at an early date in order to find ways and means 
of meeting the expenditure to which the Fund was com- 
mitted. He that of 
members who had not continued their subscriptions and 
hoped that on reading this report they would be reminded 
of the urgent need there was for an increase in the number 


understood there were a number 


of subscribing members. 
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was selected to act as a Demonstrator in Anatomy and as 
assistant to the late Professor Mettam in the Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory. He qualified in 1909 and was soon 
afterwards appointed to the post of Veterinary Research 
Officer, under Sir Arnold Theiler, in the Union of South 
Africa. His ability and industry in South Africa estab- 
lished for him a high reputation as a diligent and reliable 
worker and a careful and accurate observer. He remained 
in South Africa for eight years and then was recalled to the 
Dublin College, where he held with distinction the post of 
Professor of Pathology, Bacteriology and Histology, until 
the time of his death. 

During his professional career Professor Kehoe devoted 
all his time and energy in the prosecution of the study of 
his special branch of Veterinary Science. He was devoted 
to his work. He gave of his best to his students and no 
one could be more painstaking or conscientious in any task 
which was assigned to him. In his research work he took 
every means in his power to deserve success and to avoid 
fallacies or errors which might invade his experiments or 
conclusions. Unassuming in manner and modest to a 
fault, he soon impressed his students and all those with 
whom he came in contact with the very profound know- 
ledge which he possessed in connection with Veterinary 
Science and his familiarity with Veterinary Literature. 

In his comparatively short career he has left his mark 
as a man of keen observation, broad outlook and sound 
judgment. Veterinary Literature has been enriched by 
him through articles on such subjects as Anthrax in South 
Africa, Infectious Anemia in Horses, Cotyledon Orbiculata, 
Poisonous Plants, Contagious Abortion and Cirrhosis of the 
Liver in Horses, and in them are given the results of his 
research. 

In conclusion, one may say of the late Professor Kehoe 
that a more loyal colleague and friend no man could wish 
to have, that his passing has left a gap in the ranks of the 
Veterinary Profession which will be extremely difficult to 
fill, and his loss is a serious blow to his College and _ his 


Country. 
J. F. Crata. 


The funeral took place at Dean’s Grange Cemetery, on 
May 8th, when among those who attended were the 
following :—J. F. Craig, Principal, and G. E. Haines, 
Registrar, Veterinary College of Ireland ; R. W. Flannery, 
Chief Veterinary Inspector, Department of Agriculture ; P. 
F. Dolan, Chief Veterinary Inspector, and Sean Donovan, 
Assistant Veterinary Inspector, Dublin Corporation ;Pro- 
fessor J. J. O'Connor, Professor T. G. Brown, J. M. Morris, 
M.R.C.V.S.; E. F. MeCleery, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.; J. 
M. Murphy, M.R.C.V.S.; P. A. Rogan, M.R.C.V.8.; James 
Doyle, M.R.C.V.S. ; 8. R. J. Cussen, Veterinary Inspector, 
Corporation of Cork; H. O’Leary, M.R.C.V.S., and a 
number of students of the College. 

The floral tributes included wreaths from his colleagues 
in the Veterinary College ; the Students of the Veterinary 
College ; the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland, and 
the D.V.8.M. students. 


—— St 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 





In a letter addressed to The Times, dated May 4th, Mr. 
Henry Overman, of King’s Lynn, writes :— 

“In my opinion, we shall never be free of the nightmare 
of ever-recurring foot-and-mouth outbreaks in this country 
until we have some guarantee of rigid inspection at ports 
of shipment for the chilled and frozen meat sent to this 
country. 
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‘“* The late Sir Stewart Stockman, formerly Chief Veter- 
inary Inspector for the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, two years ago visited the Argentine for the 
specific purpose of obtaining first-hand information as to 
the actual practice there obtaining as regards the inspection 
of cattle for slaughter and shipment to this country. 
I venture to suggest that the question of foot-and-mouth 
disease is of such vital importance to British agriculture 
and the country generally as to render it imperative that 
Sir Stewart Stockman’s report should be published forth- 
with. 

‘Tt is a well-known fact that foot-and-mouth disease is 
endemic in the Argentine Republic and Brazil, and we have 
no means at this end of detecting it, except by examination 
of the bone and meat on arrival in this country. Surely 
the seriousness of the question is such as to justify rigid 
inspection and rejection where necessary of the animals 
prior to slaughter and shipment.” 

In a post-script Mr. Overman states :-— 

** After dictating this letter, I have read with delight 
the report of the Council meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, and should like to say that I strongly 
support the resolution moved by Sir Merrik Burrell.” 


In the House of Commons on May 2nd, Lord Strachie 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Agriculture what orders had been made to prevent the 
introduction of foot-and-mouth disease from abroad, 
and how they dealt with the destruction of manure, refuse, 
offals, bones, or other parts of carcases of animals; and 
also if they dealt with the importation of vegetables, 
bulbs, packing hay and straw, or wrappings of imported 
meat ; and to move for ;cpers. He said that, in spite of 
the Orders which had been made by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the disease still continued. One reason for this, 
in his opinion, was that the Ministry of Agriculture, 
instead of enforcing the Orders themselves, left that duty 
to the local authorities. 

Viscount Novar asked if the Ministry of Agriculture 
had considered the question of whether the straw in which 
young trees planted on the Continent and subsequently 
brought to this country, were packed might carry the in- 
fection of foot-and-mouth disease. 

The Earl of Stradbroke said that one of the Orders 
made by the Ministry of Agriculture for the prevention of 
the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease prohibited the 
exposure for sale in a live-stock market of any imported 
tree, shrub, or plant which had been packed in hay or 
straw. Bones and offals imported from the Continent 
were only allowed to come from factories which were 
licensed and visited by our inspectors. There was a 
feeling that considerable danger of the introduction of the 
disease arose from the great importations of chilled and 
frozen meat from South America. It had already been 
announced that the Ministry had made arrangements 
whereby all animals sent for slaughter and intended for 
export to this country were efficiently examined alive and 
dead in order to prevent, as far as practicable, the shipping 
of any affected carcases. In the Argentine, between 60 
and 70 additional inspectors were being appointed. Brazil 
and Nicaragua were dealing with the matter on the same 
lines by way of regulations. There was no evidence that 
foot-and-mouth disease had been actually introduced into 
this country by chilled or frozen meat. The Ministry had 
issued a number of orders for the prevention of the im- 
portation of the disease. But the disease could not be 
controlled by Government action alone. It must be 
coupled with intelligent co-operation on the part of the 
farmers. The Ministry were doing all they could to prevent 
any risk of infection. 

Lord Banbury suggested that the Ministry of Agriculture 
should insist that any dead meat imported from a country 
known to be infected with foot-and-mouth disease should 
be boned. That would go a long way to avoid the risk 
of bringing infection into this country. 

Lord Strachie withdrew his motion for papers. 


(Continued at foot of first column next page ) 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Diary of Events. 





May 21st—Meeting of Editorial Committee N.V.M.A., 
4-30 p.m. 

May 24th—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers and Annual 
Reports issued. 
Entries due for D.V.S.M. Examination. 

May 29th—-Meeting of the North Midland Division at 
Sheffield. 

May 30th—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers to be returned. 

June 7th—Annual General Meeting, R.C.V.S., 12 
noon, at 10 Red Lion Square, to be 
followed by Annual General Meeting of 
the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 





N.V.M.A. MEMBERSHIP AND THE RECEIPT OF THE 
‘* RECORD.” 

In view of the approach of the time when the 
despatch of the Veterinary Record will be discontinued 
to members of the N.V.M.A. who have not paid their 
current membership subscription, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Association,desires to draw the attention 
of members to the following portion of Article 30 of the 
Articles of Association :— 

“* If the subscription of a member shall be in 
arrear for three months he shall cease to be 
entitled to recewe the several publications of the 
Association.” 

The Committee wishes to emphasise the fact that 
the £2 2s. Od. annual subscription to the N.V.M.A., 
due on January Ist, is paid solely in respect of mem- 
bership and not for the receipt of the Record, which is 
supplied free to members purely as one of the privi- 
leges of membership. 





BurRGHLEY Hovsre EXHIBITION FOR R.V.C. REBUILDING 
FUND. 

We draw the attention of our readers to the appeal made 
in our advertisement columns to members of the profession 
and their ladies, to lend their practical support to the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, arranged by the Marchioness of 
Exeter, to be held at Burghley House, Stamford, Lincs., 
in aid of the Royal Veterinary College Rebuilding Fund. 
An interesting innovation is the introduction of aVeterinary 
Surgeons’ miscellaneous stall, and its success depends upon 
ready and ample response being made to Mr. Gooch’s 


appeal. 








(Continued from previous page ) 

Buenos AIRES, May 4.—One thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-four head of cattle, sheep and pigs, out of 320,000 
recently examined by the sanitary authorities here, were 
found to be suffering from foot-and-mouth disease. They 
were slaughtered at once.— Reuter, 





INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. 


A meeting of the Permanent Commission for Inter- 
national Veterinary Congresses was held in Paris, on 
Monday, the 14th inst., for the purpose of reconstituting 
the Commission in accordance with the Statutes, and also 
of considering invitations from different countries for the 
holding of the next Congress. The representatives nomin- 
ated by the British Government to serve on the Com- 
mission were Sir John M’Fadyean and Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley. These members presented, on behalf of the 
British Organising Committee, an invitation to hold the 
next Congress in London. After full discussion the Com- 
mission agreed to accept this invitation and the next 
Cougress will therefore be held in London in 1930. The 
exact date has yet to be fixed, but the British Organising 
Committee will be called together at a convenient date to 


make preliminary arrangements. 


Roya Society or MEDICINE. 

A recent change in the by-laws of the Royal Society of 
Medicine extends the privilege of associate membership to 
dental and veterinary practitioners on the terms formerly 
applicable only to members of the medical profession. The 
associateship is therefore open, subject to election by the 
Council, to members of the three professions who apply for 
election within five years of their first professional qualifica- 
tion, at the end of which period the privilege lapses. An 
associate who has paid three annual subscriptions may, if 
elected to the Fellowship, be admitted without payment of 


entrance fee. 


AUTOMATIC ANZSTHETIZER. 
* 


A professor at the University of Maryland has devised 
an automatic anesthetizer, which is said to work more 
effectively than a human anesthetist. . 

The automatic anesthetizer prevents overdoses or under- 
doses, and keeps the patient supplied with the exact 
amount of anesthetic which his condition from moment to 
moment requires. According to the inventor, a series 
of tubes and valves enables the machine to vary the supply 
of anesthetic in indirect response to the variations in the 
pressure in the lungs of the patient during respiration. 

It is not stated whether the machine has yet been tried 
on human beings. The use of it with the lower animals 
has, however, invariably been successful. In one case 
an animal was put to sleep and kept unconscious overnight 
without any human assistance.— The Times, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


The Incidence of Gancer of the Liver in the Domestic 
Animals. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY REcORD. 

Sir,—In your last issue (May 12th, p. 390) Captain Tutt 
did well to raise the subject of the incidence of primary 
cancer of the liver, and it is to be hoped that a number of 
our clinicians may now be encouraged to submit their 
suspicious cases to histological examination by a pathologist: 
Might I suggest that when sending livers suspected of 
primary cancer, they will also include the lungs, which are 
required in the search for metastases. 

I am inclined to believe that should Captain Tutt consult 
recent works upon neoplasia of the liver he will find some 
justification for my comments on Dr. Sheather’s specimen, 
In livers, such as in past days were too easily labelled 


“adenoma” or “‘ cancer,” it is not easy to be assured 


that the nodular growths, which may grow to a large size, 
are neoplasia or the result of compensatory hyperplasia- 
The injured liver not only attempts to regenerate its injured 
parenchyma, accompanied by increase of the elements of 
the stroma, but also shows compensatory hyperplasia of 
its unaffected parenchyma, with the production of nodules. 
[It thus hecomes difficult in some cases, when the liver 
alone is submitted for examination as in Dr. Sheather’s 
case, to draw the line between hyperplasia and neoplasia, 
between regeneration and new growth. The naked eye 
frequently fails to differentiate the enlarged, nodulated 
and very searred liver of “ cirrhosis ”’ from that of ‘** can- 
cer.”’ Further eriteria of neoplasia are required, for which 
the microscope is necessary, e.g. (1) the presence of atypical 
cancer cells contiguous with and destroying liver parenchy - 
ma cells; (2) infiltration of the portal and hepatic veins 
by these atypical cells, and (3) the presence of clumps ot 
these cells (metastases) in the pulmonary arterioles. 

The above remarks are, as were those offered upon Dr. 
Sheather’s specimen, confined to carcinoma originating in 
liver cells. The other type of primary cancer of the liver, 
i.e., originating in the epithelium of the bile ducts, offers 
far less difficulty, and is not likely to be confused with the 
type under discussion. 

Finally, [ would urge Captain Tutt to record the dgtails 
of his cases of primary carcinoma of the liver in cats, and 
since the condition in man and animals is so rare to me and 
to my late colleagues, I should esteem it a great privilege 
to be permitted to examine the material upon which the 
diagnosis was founded.—-| am, Sir, Yours ete., Tom HARE. 
Department of Pathology, 

Royal Veterinary College, London, N.W.1. 

Lith May, 1928. 


“ce 


P.D.8.A. and “ Starving Forest Ponies.’’ 
To Tue Eprror or Tue VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,--I found enclosed* in to-day’s Daily Telegraph. 1 
think your Association should request the Daily Telegraph 
to put in an apology to the Members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons in large type and in a prominent 
pace. Also, 1 do not think this Society, or whatever it 
calls itself, should be allowed to spend its subscribers’ 
money in this way. I lived in the New Forest some years 


ago, and I fancy that the owners of these ponies are by no 
means paupers and are quite able to feed their animals 
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themselves. The ponies are, or used to be, caught and 
marked by Forest Officials and all have owners. If they are 
starving, it is surely the duty of the police to take action to 
compel the owners to feed them.—Faithfully yours, 
BERNARD H. BENSON. 
97 Goldhurst Terrace, Hampstead, N.W.6. 

May 12th, 1928. 


*Our correspondent encloses a photograph, which also 
appeared in the Morning Post and various other papers, 
with the following subscript : 


“*SraRVING Forest PonrEs—-Owing to the scarcity ot 
herbage large numbers of ponies in the New Forest are in a 
starving condition, and the People’s Dispensary for Sick 
Animals has sent caravans laden with food and medicines, 
under the charge of skilled veterinary surgeons, to succour 
the suffering animals. The picture shows a Dispensary 
assistant with a mare and foal found in a very weak con- 
dition.” 


The Morning Post published, next day, the following 
letter from the Secretary of the R.C.V.S. : 


To THE EpiToR or THE MorNInG Post. 


Sir,—-My attention has been drawn to the photograph 
published on page 7 of to-day’s issue of the Morning 
Post ot a New Forest Pony and her foal being brought to 
a caravan of the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals, 
‘where skilled veterinary surgeons are in attendance.” 

I think it my duty in the interests of the public to 
inform you that at the institution named no persons who 
are entitled to be described as “ skilled veterinary sur- 
geons’”’ are in attendance. Indeed if any of the em- 
ployees of that institution should describe themselves 
in such a manner they would be liable to prosecution 
under the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881. As it does 
not appear to be commonly known that the People’s 
Dispensary employs unqualified persons to give treat- 
ment to sick animals, I trust you will take an early 
opportunity of correcting the misleading statement 
published in your issue of to-day. 

FreD BuLiocK, Secretary. 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C., May 12th. 
[It is fair to say that it was not the People’s Dispensary 
for Sick Animals which was responsible for the phrasing to 
which objection is taken.._Ed.—‘ M.P.”"] 


The Times reports that at the New Forest Verderers 
Court on Monday last, strong protests were made by 
representatives of the Commoners’ Defence Association 
and the New Forest Pony Societies against allegations in 
the Press that ponies were starved and neglected. A letter 
was read from the secretary of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals denying the statement 
attributed to one of their inspectors that he had killed as 
many as a dozen ponies in one day which were too weak to 
foal and stating that he had destroyed 13 since Christmas. 
Evidence was given that the ponies were in better condition 
than for years past. The Verderers passed a resolution 
expressing the opinion that the reports of widespread 
starvation or disease of ponies in the New Forest were 
unfounded, and that there was no evidence of the existence 
of cases. Post mortems should be made to discover causes 
of weakness or death. Their officers and local veterinary 
surgeons, they considered, were capable of dealing with all 
cases that arose. 





The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following : 

Communications from Captain W. E. Blackwell, Mr. P. 
Dennis Dunn, Mr. L. W. Wynn Lloyd, Professor J. MeCunn, 
Mr. J. D. Peele, Captain A. W. Noel Pillers, Mr. H. §. 
Purchase, Lieut.-Col. J. W. Rainey, and Mr. O. Stinson. 

Report of a meeting of the Ayrshire Division, from Mr. 
David Brown, Hon. Secretary. 





